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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


The Bureau of Education has issued the following summary of 
the facts published in Major Trends of Education in Other Countries, 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 13, 1928. 


The enrolment of pupils in European elementary schools decreased from 
about 1914 to 1918 owing to the decrease in the birth-rate in most of the coun- 
tries; then for two years the enrolment increased and again began to decrease 
about 1922-23. This later decrease seems to be fairly general and is still con- 
tinuing. These changes are most marked, of course, in the countries involved 
in the war, but they took place also in many of the noncombatant countries 
and were reflected slightly even in Latin America. 

According to Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 13, 1928, during the years 
1922-25 the decrease in enrolment in elementary schools in France was 372,000 
or about ro per cent of the total; in three years the decrease in England and 
Wales was 281,000; and in two years in Belgium the falling-off was 105,000. 
While these countries are among the heaviest sufferers, in most parts of Europe 
and in parts of Asia something similar was occurring. During this period gains 
are shown for Finland and Poland, but they are due in the main to better school 
facilities and the enrolment of a higher percentage of the children of school age, 
for the birth-rates were decreasing in both of these countries. 

In France, in 1924-25, there were 3,736 schools for children between the 
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ages of two and six years, with an attendance of 366,797 children. In England, 
in 1925, there were 221,800 children under five years of age attending school. 

In Italy, kindergarten instruction became an essential part of the elemen- 
tary-school course in 1923. By royal decree of December 31, 1923, methods 
schools offering a three-year course for the preparation of kindergarten teachers 
were authorized, and 5,000,000 lire were granted to a fund to be raised for the 
support and maintenance of kindergartens and to promote the spread of these 
schools. In February, 1926, the Societa Umanitaria of Milan was authorized to 
conduct a course for the preparation of teachers of kindergartens and primary 
schools; the course was placed under the personal supervision of Dr. Maria 
Montessori. 

Compulsory education in any school system has been and is one of the most 
difficult problems because it is closely interwoven with the economic status of 
the country and its ability to provide suitable school accommodations for all 
children of school-attendance age. 

In England, since July 1, 1922, all exemptions from school attendance up 
to the age of fourteen have ceased; in Scotland, the education act of 1918 em- 
powered the department of education to appoint a day at which full-time at- 
tendance at school should be compulsory to the age of fifteen; in Estonia, the 
primary public school law made attendance for all children obligatory from the 
age of seven to sixteen, inclusive, but economic considerations did not permit 
putting this into full effect, and the obligatory principle was applied by the gov- 
ernment only to the ages of nine to fourteen, with permission to extend it to the 
full legal limits if conditions warrant it. 

In France, children are held in the elementary schools until past the age of 
twelve. 

The attendance law passed by the Parliament of the Irish Free State in 
1926 lengthened the school term and raised the leaving age to fourteen years. 

Compulsory education (for boys only) in the Bombay Presidency, India, 
made permissive by the act of 1918, was introduced in five rural municipalities 
in the five years following. 

The programs of the public primary schools in Poland, which were drafted 
in detail and published in 1920-21, raise the level of instruction much higher 
than formerly, while in Italy, under the reform of 1923, opportunity was given 
to adapt the schools to the requirements of the neighborhood, and the teacher 
has a large amount of freedom in working out the program of the school. 

In New Zealand, in 1926, attention to the rights and needs of the individual 
child and the necessity for differentiation in primary education was stressed. 

The reform of elementary education in Austria in 1919 was developed to 
such an extent that 375 demonstration classes were conducted throughout the 
country in 1925-26 by exceptionally able teachers, and these were supplemented 
by discussions carried on by teachers’ co-operative groups. The course of study 
is based on the principle of adaptation to the child. 
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NATURE-STUDY 


Somewhat more than thirty years ago a number of leaders in 
education conceived the idea that pupils in the elementary schools 
should study plants and animals and in this way gain some acquaint- 
ance with nature and with the methods of scientific study of nature. 
They launched with great enthusiasm the movement known as the 
“nature-study movement.” They soon found that most elementary- 
school teachers were without training in natural science and that 
pupils are quite unable to assimilate facts about nature in the form 
in which these facts are ordinarily presented by science. The nature- 
study movement subsided; one is even justified in saying that it 
collapsed. 

Today nature-study is again asking for admission into the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum. Evidence of this revival of interest in 
elementary science is to be found in such resolutions as the following, 
which were passed at a recent meeting of the New York State Science 
Teachers Association. 


Resolved, That the State Science Teachers Association favor an articulated 
and interdependent course in science education for the elementary and junior- 
senior high-school levels which will adequately provide for the needs of the child 
at each grade level. 

It is further resolved that the State Education Department be requested to 
appoint a committee of science teachers, including the state supervisor of science, 
to formulate plans for a twelve-year science course having dependent continuity. 

It is further recommended that the study of the last six years be undertaken 
first. ‘ 

Resolved, That, whereas the plan used in awarding state scholarships reacts 
unfavorably toward pupils who are scientifically minded rather than language- 
minded, the president appoint a committee of three to investigate and recom- 
mend remedial measures, this committee to report as soon as possible to the 
council, through the cabinet, for the council to take immediate action. 


Further evidence of renewed interest in nature-study appears in 
the fact that a new journal has issued its first number under the title 
Nature and Science Education Review. This journal is published by 
Arthur Newton Pack, president of the American Nature Association, 
Washington, D.C., and is described as an experiment which will be 
continued if the demand justifies continuation. The purpose of this 
new journal is stated in an introductory article by E. Laurence 
Palmer, a part of which is as follows: 
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A unique situation in connection with the publication of articles dealing 
with nature education and science education has long existed. As indicated in 
The Nature Almanac, published in 1927, there are in the neighborhood of thirty 
organizations concerned in one way or another with the problems of nature 
education and science education. Some of these organizations are responsible 
for directing worth-while researches in these fields. Many of them have no 
means of making their findings available to those in position to make them bear 
fruit. 

Occasionally, there are inspirational articles and articles that come under 
the heading of propaganda which serve a worth-while purpose though they con- 
tribute little that is new as to method or philosophy in the field of education here 
considered. Some of these articles should be given general distribution. 

Again, there are articles concerned with the technique of teaching which 
have little value as propaganda and less value in the field of research. Never- 
theless, they may be useful to those engaged in this type of work either in the 
school or out of it. Such articles are now published, if they are published at all, 
in journals not generally available to those who could make the most effective 
use of them. 

The writer knows of no publication which offers opportunity for its readers 
to keep in touch with all these phases of education. It is his hope that this 
periodical may do this as far as its resources permit. 

There is a pronounced growing tendency to recognize large educational 
units as over against the policy of specialization in such fields as elementary 
education, secondary education, and higher education. We hear repeated pro- 
posals for science programs covering twelve years rather than proposals for un- 
related work during small groups of these years of school work. A careful ex- 
amination of what has been published in other journals indicates that emphasis 
has almost invariably been given to elementary-school work, secondary-school 
work, or work outside of schools. It is hoped that this journal may do something 
to co-ordinate activities concerned with science-teaching or nature-study gen- 
erally. 


At a recent meeting of the American Nature-Study Society, 
L. M. Dougan, principal of an elementary school in St. Louis, 
Missouri, contributed a paper which contained a vigorous plea for a 
study of nature. Mr. Dougan contended that the United States is 
fast becoming a country of great cities. If pupils are to have any 
adequate contact with nature, the schools will have to provide it. 
Mr. Dougan asked for surveys which will show the materials that 
are available in the environment of each school, for resourceful super- 
vision by a well-trained student of nature, and for abundant ma- 
terials supplied to the teachers. 
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If nature-study is to be revived and successfully introduced into 
the elementary-school curriculum, there will have to be a radical 
reconstruction of the program of studies in all the grades. The rela- 
tion of nature-study to geography will have to be determined. Fur- 
thermore, there will have to be careful consideration of the relation 
of natural science to social science. Such pronouncements as those 
quoted earlier from the New York State Science Teachers Associa- 
tion raise a number of serious questions of co-ordination. Is it true 
that there are science-minded pupils? If there are science-minded 
pupils, can they get on well without literary studies? Are the facts 
of nature the best materials with which to train a scientific attitude? 
Is not social science nearer to the interests of many pupils? 

| The schools in this country are certainly reconstructing the cur- 
riculum, and the future promises a number of radical innovations. 
If nature-study is to have a place in the rearranged program of 
studies, it will have to organize itself with full and intelligent regard 
for its relations with other subjects. It cannot be introduced merely 
because its advocates are enthusiastic. The experience of thirty 
years ago should convince the proponents of nature-study of the 
difficulties that confront them in introducing their subject into the 
elementary school. 


“JOURNAL OF ADULT EDUCATION” 


The first number of a new journal entitled Journal of Adult 
Education appeared in February. This journal is published by the 
American Association for Adult Education, 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. The first issue contains a series of articles 
on various aspects of adult education, reviews of books, and news 
items and editorials. 

James E. Russell, president of the American Association for 
Adult Education, describes the purpose of the new journal as follows: 

The Journal of Adult Education makes no apology for its appearance other 
than to define its purpose. It has no intention of crossing the path of any current 
publication. It is not an organ of any class, or sect, or party; it is not directly 
concerned with schools or educational institutions; it is not an exponent of any 
particular economic theory, social creed, or philosophy of education; and it 
offers no panacea for the salvation of the body politic. But it does constitute 
itself a medium of expression for those who have faith in American ideals, who 
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believe in the perfectibility of our institutions, and who would increase the sum 
of human happiness and add to our social security by the continuing education 
of men and women through worthy endeavor their lives long. It is the open 
forum of the American Association for Adult Education, which invites con- 
structive criticism of its aims and methods of assisting adult learners in securing 
opportunity for advancement in character, culture, citizenship, and vocational 
efficiency. 
SCHOOL HISTORIES IN ITALY 


The following news item from Italy was published in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 


After having examined 876 volumes, Premier Benito Mussolini’s special 
commission charged with overhauling the elementary-school textbooks an- 
nounces that not a single history or geography now being used is fit for the 
schools. 

The history books do not give the proper emphasis to the political develop- 
ments of Italy since the march on Rome six years ago, the commission says, 
while the geographies do not present the proper facts about the populations and 
minorities along the frontiers. 

In order to remedy this defect, the commission has directed the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Signor Giuseppe Belluzzo, to prepare a special state text- 
book.) This will contain a new appraisal of Italy before the Fascist régime and a 
new estimate of the Italian heroes. The book is to be distributed to all Italian 
schools abroad. It is expected to revolutionize ideas of teaching and instil in 
young Italians Fascist ideas about the future of Italy. 

Coincident with this overhauling of elementary textbooks, authorities are 
turning their attention to the higher universities of learning throughout Italy. 
Special Fascist chairs of politics and history have already been established in 
some colleges. 


Evidently American cities are not the only places where the im- 
portance of textbooks in formulating opinion is recognized. 


A SCHOOL PERIODICAL IN TOLEDO 


The school system of Toledo, Ohio, has an official organ called 
Toledo School Exchange. The first issue appeared in January. The 
purpose of the publication is stated by Superintendent Charles S. 
Meek as follows: 

In public schools, as in industrial enterprises, this is an age of specialization. 
The danger always of this movement is that appreciation and enthusiasm may 
be circumscribed into the narrow limits in which activity is localized. The high- 
school teacher of English or science may know and care little for what his 
colleagues in other departments are attempting and achieving. The kinder- 
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garten director may have little interest in what the elementary grades and high 
schools may do for her pupils after they have passed beyond her own sphere of 
influence. 

Professional morale demands that the educhtional vision of every agent shall 
extend to the entire school program. The foundation of a building is constructed 
in terms of what must be the burden of the superstructure. He who builds the 
tower must know the entire design in order that he may complete its unity and 
symmetry. Those who are sponsoring the Toledo School Exchange hope that it 
may bring to the attention of all teachers the distinctive performances of any 
teacher. It should be what its name suggests, a sharing of experiences, a pooling 
of achievements. 

The foregoing statement calls attention to a fact with regard to 
the teaching profession which amounts to a real deficiency. There is 
far too little exchange of experiences. Not only do the teachers in a 
given system remain for the most part in ignorance of what their 
associates are doing, but teachers of the same grade and subject in 
different school systems are without knowledge of what is going on 
outside their own immediate environments. If the Toledo School 
Exchange can train the professional groups in one city to get ac- 
quainted with one another’s problems and methods of solving these 
problems, it will render a large service. Other school systems may 
be inspired by its example to record experiences and make them 
available for the use of the profession in general. The Toledo School 
Exchange is welcomed as an addition to educational journalism both 
because of its contents and because of the clear statement which it 
supplies of the purpose that should be served by a professional school 
publication. 

MAY DAY 

The following bulletin was issued by the American Child Health 
Association. 

To Mr. Herbert Hoover, as President of the United States, May Day 1929 
brings the opportunity to proclaim with the voice of highest authority that May 
Day is Child Health Day and to call us urgently to consider what we have done 
for the children of America in the past year and what we will do in the new one. 
From other presidents, Child Health Day messages were given to the American 
people as voluntary expressions of concern for the welfare of children. But in 
May, 1928, the Congress of the United States passed a joint resolution of both 
houses which has established May 1 forever as Child Health Day and has called 
upon the President to proclaim it annually to the people. Therefore, when 
Mr. Hoover does this, he speaks not only voluntarily, as he has spoken in the 
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past, but obediently to the will of the American people as manifested through 
their Congress. 

In his capacity as president of the American Child Health Association, 
Mr. Hoover challenged us to the cause of May Day—Child Health Day—when 
he said, “Everywhere this day let thoughtful people renew their efforts to assure 
to every child the complete birthright of a sound mind in a sound body.” Again 
he did so when he enunciated the articles of the Child’s Bill of Rights and when 
he approved the trenchant words of the seal of the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation that tell us: “The health of the child is the strength of the nation.” 

On May Day—Child Health Day—1929 the nation again considers how 
far we have gone in assuring to children a sound mind in a sound body and what 
particular and new health problem the children and youth of America lay before 
us to be considered and solved. We are called upon to strengthen and expand 
all the work that has already been begun through which infant and maternal 
mortality is being reduced, young children are being freed from remediable 
defects and protected against communicable diseases, and all children of all ages 
are being taught and trained in habits and attitudes of health. To the work that 
produces these results, May Day—Child Health Day—1929 offers increased 
impetus, as it stirs the imagination of the country by holding before all people 
the vision of every child made and kept sound and beautiful in body, mind, and 
spirit. 

There is something more, however, which May Day 1929 demands of us in 
the name of American children and youth. These young citizens are growing up 
into a world endowed with the joys and the dangers of abundant leisure. It is a 
world with gigantic cities where there is little space in which to spend the leisure, 
a world in which, even in the rural districts, mechanical things are powerful 
usurpers of the kingdom of recreation. Asa nation, we are in danger of forgetting 
how to play. We do not know the joy of abandon in play. Many of our young 
people, our children, do not know it. We know how to be entertained by radios, 
automobiles, motion pictures, and attendance at spectacular games of football 
and baseball. May Day—Child Health Day—1929 challenges us to provide for 
American children the kind of recreation that means invigorated bodies and 
spirits elevated by the joy of pure recreation, of play for play’s sake. There must 
be space for play, equipment for play, education for play, physical fitness for 
play, and the kind of athletics that means a team for everyone and everyone on 
a team, and sports of every kind from basket-ball to snowshoeing and teni- 
koit to archery. When we have equipped the children and youth of today 
with the principles and spirit of real play and pure recreation, we will have 
advanced much farther in making the youth, who are the strength of America, 
strong. Let us this year, when the President proclaims May Day—Child Health 
Day—pledge ourselves to foster in American childhood and youth the joy of 
pure recreation, the spirit of play. 
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A DEVICE FOR IMPROVING TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


The Board of Education of New York City has adopted a plan 
of study for all teachers in the schools of that city. This is a notable 
step in the direction of a broader definition of merit as a basis for 
continuance in service. The New York Sun describes the action of 
the Board as follows: 


To be “professionally alert,” every teacher in the school system will, begin- 
ning September, 1930, be required to take a thirty-hour professional or cultural 
course annually under standards adopted by the Board of Education in connec- 
tion with the revised salary schedules. 

A teacher who cannot show evidence of having attended an approved thirty- 
hour course will not be rated satisfactory for the year; and no teacher lacking a 
satisfactory rating can be granted the next increment in his or her salary 
schedule. 

The new requirement affects every increment between the third and the 
final years of each schedule. In other words, the only teachers to be excused 
from the requirement for professional alertness will be the teachers serving on 
their three-year probationary term. 

This requirement for professional alertness is intended to bring about con- 
tinuous improvement among teachers after appointment. It is a substitute for 
the proposed “supermaximum” requirement, which was declared illegal by the 
corporation counsel last June. 

In incorporating the professional-alertness clause in the new salary sched- 
ules, the Board of Education approved the following set of resolutions for- 
warded to it by the Board of Superintendents, which, under the law, is charged 
with the duty of rating teachers. 

“WHEREAS, The present salary schedules adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion were determined, with few exceptions, by the report of the committee on 
teachers’ salaries appointed by the mayor and the president of the Board of 
Education, and 

“WHEREAS, The said committee justified its recommendations of increased 
compensation for teachers ‘entirely upon the need for attracting to the schools 
a better quality of teachers and offering inducements which will hold them in 
the service and stimulate professional growth,’ and 

“WHEREAS, The increased rates of compensation granted by the Board of 
Education and the Board of Estimate were recommended by said committee 
‘with the distinct idea that they will, in themselves, be regarded as a challenge 
to the teaching profession not only to raise the qualifications for teaching but 
also, and more importantly, to set an even higher standard for teaching service,’ 
and 

“WHEREAS, In the opinion of the Board of Superintendents, continuous 
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improvement of the teacher in service, not only through increased experience 
but also through cultural or technical study, should be required throughout the 
entire span of a salary schedule, rather than at the end of a schedule, through 
supermaximal increments, and 

“WHEREAS, Section 888 of the state education law provides for salary and 
increment corresponding to years of service unless service for the year imme- 
diately preceding has been declared by a majority vote of the Board of Superin- 
tendents to be unsatisfactory after opportunity to be heard; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of Superintendents hereby declares satisfactory 
service of teachers for the purpose of salary increments to be conditioned by re- 
ports from principals and district superintendents, by the number of days of 
actual teaching service within the salary year, and by the successful completion 
of a course of thirty hours of cultural or technical study approved by the Board 
of Superintendents for each salary year after permanent appointment, and 
continuing throughout the span of the salary schedule, under regulations to be 
determined hereafter by the Board of Superintendents and to become effective 
September 1, 1930.” 


THE EXPANDING CURRICULUM 


The following statement is quoted from the Times-Star of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Increased interest concerning the mechanical construction of airplanes and 
their operation has been responsible for the introduction of a course in aviation 
by the Board of Education as a part of the public-school vocational program. 
This will be a general course, including everything except actual flying experi- 
ence, and in the beginning will be limited to night sessions in the new building 
of the Automotive Trades School, Iowa Street, near Morgan. It will open about 
March 15. 

The Board of Education will have to defray only one-half the cost of instruc- 
tion, the remainder being provided by the Smith-Hughes fund for vocational 
education. The work will be under the direction of a licensed airplane pilot, 
and all motors and other materials needed for practical demonstration will be 
provided by the government. The request was made to the Board of Education 
by fifty-five young men who have formed an aviation club, which meets at the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“The aviation course is the most pressing vocational need at this time,” 
declared Dr. Randall J. Condon, superintendent of schools, “and its success is 
assured even before it opens.” 


GOOD POSTURE 


In a recent issue of Chicago’s Health, the weekly bulletin of the 
Chicago School of Sanitary Instruction, edited by Arnold H. Kegel, 
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commissioner of health of the city of Chicago, the importance of 
good posture is discussed and illustrated. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from the bulletin. 


What is good posture?—In good posture the head is carried erect, not back- 
ward or forward; the shoulders are square, not round; the chest is up and out, 
not flat ; the abdomen is drawn in and does not protrude; the back curve is slight, 
not exaggerated; and the legs are straight. Correct posture is proved by the 
following simple test. 

In the standing position, mark the center of the ear, the center of the 
shoulder, the center of the hips, the knees, and the ankle joints. A cord stretched 
perpendicularly from above the head to the floor by a weight will pass opposite 
the center of each mark. To follow this line, note that the head must be erect, 
the shoulders square, the chest forward of the line, the abdomen flat, and the legs 
straight. In this position the weight of the body is distributed equally down to 
the center of the feet, requiring no unnatural strain on any group of muscles to 
keep the body in an upright position... .. 

Gracefulness and agility —Correct posture gives gracefulness and agility to 
all ages. The child who is erect immediately wins the admiration of others, for 
everyone appreciates a healthful bearing. The young adult, whether walking or 
dancing or sitting, in correct posture immediately suggests strength, graceful- 
ness, and beauty of body. The mature adult by correcting his posture not only 
looks ten years younger but actually feels and acts ten years less than his 


What is bad postwre?—In bad posture the head is allowed to drop forward. 
The chin is dropped. The chest is flat or sunken. The upper trunk has swayed 
backward, and the lower trunk has sagged forward. The back curves are 
exaggerated. With the sinking of the chest, the abdomen drops, is relaxed, and 
protrudes. The knees are sometimes bent forward, sometimes sprung backward. 

Effects of bad posture.—There is unquestionably a relationship between good 
posture and good health and bad posture and poor health. Dr. Armin Klein, 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, states that poor posture found among 
our youth results in a complete or partial exhaustion of important muscles from 
continued sagging. 

Backache, sometimes severe, may be due to poor posture. Pain between 
the shoulder blades or at the small of the back and many times headaches at 
the base of the skull are relieved by correcting poor posture. Constipation is 
often due to poor posture. Correcting the posture can raise the abdominal or- 
gans one to five inches. Abdominal-muscle contraction, such as is necessary for 
good posture, will generally overcome constipation, especially in individuals 
with lax abdominal walls. 

Abdominal pain, chest pain, and pain in the limbs may sometimes be due 
to poor posture. Correction will relieve pressure on the nerve roots as they 
emerge from the spine and will be followed by relief of distress if there is no 
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organic difficulty. Many conditions often considered vague as to their 
causation, such as nervousness, insomnia, general disability, and nervous and 
mental irritability, have been relieved by correcting posture 

Captain Godfrey Rodrigues, who has been demonstrating his method of 
posture in many cities of the United States, draws our attention to a very simple 
yet easy method of developing good postural habit. This consists specifically in 
consciously drawing in the upper abdomen at all times, whether standing, walk- 
ing, or sitting. By “the upper abdomen” is meant that portion immediately 
below the ribs and the sternum, or breastbone. 

In studying the statues of the athletes of ancient Greece, Captain Rodrigues 
found that these statues exemplified his theory of posture. By practicing this 
method, it can be readily seen that the chest is forward, the shoulders squared, 
and the proper curvation of the spine attained. Thus, the chest and the abdo- 
men are given more space in which to carry on their functions. 

Everyone who will try this simple method for a few days will at once be 
cognizant of the fact that breathing is deeper and seemingly more satisfactory. 
Start each day with a walk of a few blocks during which the upper abdomen is 
drawn in and the proper posture maintained. This practice will soon develop 
into a natural, easy habit, and its good effects will, in a short time, manifest 
themselves. 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Few Americans are aware of the fact that the methods of teach- 
ing employed in American elementary schools are very different 
from those employed in European schools. On this side of the Atlan- 
tic the textbook is the chief instrument of instruction. On the other 
side oral explanation by the teacher is far more common. The 
American school has been a reading school since the earliest Colonial 
times. The European school has never been supplied with as much 
reading material as is to be found in every American school. 

There is a passage in a recent report prepared by a British con- 
sultative committee which will perhaps help American readers to 
understand the fact that the schools in this country are unique in 
their emphasis on reading. The report, which was presented to the 
Board of Education, is entitled Books in Public Elementary Schools. 
In describing the character of the arithmetic textbooks supplied to 
pupils, the report says: 

None of our witnesses questioned the need for providing every child in 
those classes where fair facility in reading had been acquired with a book of 


arithmetical examples covering the work that was being taken. The use of such 
a book not only economizes the time of the teacher but also relieves him from 
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the necessity of framing examples sufficient in number, variety, and difficulty 
to meet the needs of the children. Great improvements have already been 
effected in such books in order to meet the demand for a more intelligent treat- 
ment of the subject, and some of the most recent books are to a great extent 
free from the defects mentioned below. 

It is still, however, often the case that the arithmetic books leave the teach- 
ing of principles and the elucidation of special difficulties wholly to the teacher, 
The introduction of individual methods of teaching has shown that the inclusion 
of some explanation of processes is desirable in order that it may not be wholly 
impossible for the pupil to inform himself if for any reason he must on occasion 
proceed unaided. The need for books containing such explanation is particular- 
ly pressing in small schools. 


What is true of arithmetic textbooks is true in British schools 
in somewhat less degree of textbooks in the fields of history and 
geography. On the Continent oral instruction is commonly the 
exclusive method of teaching even in these subjects. The develop- 
ment of popular education will undoubtedly lead, as the British re- 
port indicates, to the more extensive use of reading materials in 
European schools. The whole report of the British committee is an 
eloquent plea for more books and better books in elementary schools. 


MAKING SCHOOL MARKS INTELLIGIBLE TO PARENTS 


The school system of Champaign, Illinois, under the leadership 
of Superintendent Leon N. Neulen has devised a report card which 
informs the parents in full with regard to the records which their 
children are making in school. The items in a check list used to 
explain marks in conduct and effort may be quoted as follows: 
Recitation: 

Inattentive when someone else was talking 

Claimed more than a fair share of time 

Seldom volunteered 

Hesitated about expressing opinion 

Frequently came poorly prepared 

Appeared not to try 

Seldom did good work 

Erratic in performance 

Reacted slowly to new situations 
Personal: 

Slow in willing response to requests 

Desk frequently in disorder 

Showed disrespect of school property by defacing books, furniture, walls, etc. 
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Showed lack of consideration for property of others 
Seldom anticipated own needs and borrowed frequently 
Did not respect authority 
Did not stand on two feet without leaning 
Slouched in chair 
Excused own faults and mistakes 
Impulsive 
Lacked neatness of person (clean face, hands, etc.) 
Lacked neatness of dress (clean and repaired clothes) 
Work and study: 
Failed to hand in work on time 
Seldom made up work missed 
Inaccurate and careless in work 
Lacked concentration upon task at hand 
Did not use time to good advantage 
Lacked perseverance in difficulty 
Untrustworthy in performing tasks independently 
Frequently out of place at the right time; not equipped for work 
Wasted, destroyed, or lost paper, pencils, books, home work, or other ma- 
terials 
Slow in response to directions 
Failed to understand directions and did not ask for help 
Social: 
Boisterous in corridors and rooms before (and) (or) after school hours 
Talked unnecessarily in assembly, during study hours, and between periods 
Interrupted others needlessly and inconsiderately 
Not congenial with associates 
Neglected duties of intrusted office or committee we peace 
Not straightforward in dealing with others 
Lacked co-operation in promoting good school spirit and observing school 
regulations 
Impolite, discourteous, and rude at times in speech and manner 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF EXTENSIVE READING 

The public-school system of Minneapolis has published a pam- 
phlet entitled Course of Study in Recreational Reading: Grades 4, 5, 
and 6. In this pamphlet are a number of sections describing the 
procedure followed in developing extensive reading on the part of 
pupils in the middle grades. Some of the suggestive paragraphs are 
as follows: 

ACQUIRING ViICARIOUS EXPERIENCE THROUGH WIDE READING 


A varied reading experience.—An attempt had been made during the semester 
to have some sixth-grade children become acquainted with various types of liter- 
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ature: poetry, history, biography, travel, and invention. A chart containing 
eight pockets had been made. Each child had eight cards with his name typed 
at the top. When a child reported on a story of adventure, he wrote the name 
of the book on a card and put it in the pocket marked “Adventure.” Each child 
tried to have his name appear in every pocket. 

Historical figures—Members of the class through their study of the 
Louisiana Purchase became interested in Napoleon and eagerly undertook the 
task of securing more information about him. They found their own material 
and spent a week in reading outside of class. They were guided in their reading 
by directions and suggestions such as the following: Be prepared to read a para- 
graph which tells something about the boyhood or education of Napoleon; read 
parts which tell about his character, etc. At the end of the week reports were 
made in class. 

Pioneers.—Another class became interested in learning about the lives of 
people connected with the westward movement. The children made their own 
list of leaders and heroes, and the teacher guided the reading with skilful ques- 
tions and suggestions. Members of the class suggested books for reading, and a 
list was compiled. 

History plays.—A 4 A class read and dramatized “‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” from Little American History Plays for Little Americans. The teacher as- 
signed parts and directed the children in carrying out effects to make the reading 
more realistic. Circles were drawn on the blackboard for portholes. The class 
was instructed how to shut books sharply and in unison to represent the firing 
of guns. The children in their seats read silently so as to be able to take part 
in the battle at the proper time. “Barbara Frietchie”’ was chosen as the next 
play to give the girls their turn at having leading parts. 

King Arthur—tThe teacher read a story of King Arthur’s Round Table. 
She asked the children what stories of knights they were familiar with. They 
decided to find out more about the period of chivalry. They worked in groups 
on the following topics: stories of knights, a description of the castie (a child 
constructed a castle from cardboard), training for knighthood, and adventures. 

Legends.—The teacher of a 5 B class read a Greek, a Norse, and an Indian 
legend to the class. She asked pupils to tell legends which they knew. The class 
was divided into groups, each group being assigned to read legends of a specified 
country. A visit to the library was made to gather material. Each child read as 
many stories as he wished. The group reported to the class, each child having a 
different story. He told part of his legend and read an interesting passage from 
it. 

Famous pictures.—A discussion of a picture in a 4 B class led naturally to 
the discussion of other pictures with similar themes. Members of the class knew 
of available books containing copies of great pictures and accounts of the work 
of the artists. Other books were suggested by library lists. Each child chose a 
picture to read about and report on later to the class. 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1927, TO JUNE 30, 1928). II 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
University of Chicago 


The studies relating to reading which were published during the 
school year beginning July 1, 1927, deal with a surprisingly wide 
range of problems. The problems which were discussed most fre- 
quently relate to the following topics: the reading interests and hab- 
its of children and adults, methods of improving comprehension 
and the technique of study, reading vocabularies, and diagnosis and 
remedial teaching. In the following discussion an effort is made to 
present a brief résumé of the important findings of most of the 
studies reported. 

Problems that relate primarily to the administration of reading.— 
After studying the achievement in reading of pupils in the upper 
grades and of pupils in the high school, Monroe (58) concluded that 
there is need for greater emphasis on the teaching of reading. Asa re- 
sult of a comparative study of city and state courses of study in read- 
ing and professional courses in reading, Merriman (55) concluded 
that teachers are not adequately prepared for the type of teaching 
expected of them in reasonably progressive schools. Risser and 
Elder (77) and MacLatchy (50) found, in general, that pupils who 
have had kindergarten training make more rapid progress in read- 
ing than do pupils who have not had such training. When groups 
of equal ability, as determined by the mental ages of the pupils, were 
considered, it was found that there was no marked difference in the 
progress of the two groups. In an analysis of information from 219 
administrators, Reed (76) found that admission to the first grade 
is still based largely on chronological age, although such factors as 
mental age, physical fitness, emotional stability, conduct, and gen- 
eral ability to do first-grade work are receiving more or less recogni- 
tion. She also found that progress in reading is usually the decisive 
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factor in first- and second-grade promotion. The large emphasis 
given to reading minimizes, of course, the value of other subjects. 
Studies by Baker (5), Peet (69), and May (53) confirm the results 
of previous studies showing that pupils in one-room rural schools 
make less rapid progress in reading than do pupils in consolidated, 
village, or city schools. This fact is attributed to better-trained 
teachers, better reading equipment, more carefully planned courses 
of study, longer school terms, and more adequate supervision in the 
larger schools. In a study of the relation between achievement in 
reading and progress in school, Miles (57) found that, beyond a cer- 
tain minimum of ability, success in high school depends as much on 
certain qualities of character as on ability to read. 

Reading problems that are primarily technical in character.—Very 
few eye-movement studies were reported during the year. Tinker 
(90) summarized previous studies relating to eye-movements in 
reading and the legibility of letters. Tinker also made studies of the 
reading of numerals, words, and formulas through the use of eye- 
movement records. In one study (92) he found that the use of nu- 
merals in place of words in arithmetic problems tends to increase the 
speed of the first reading. In a second study he found that the read- 
ing of algebraic formulas in context “makes a much greater demand 
on the eye in number of fixations and regressions per line than does 
the reading of either scientific prose or algebra narrative” (91: 173). 
The study also showed that the reading of chemical formulas in 
context is very similar in nature to the reading of algebraic formulas. 
In a study of the rate of articulation of 108 children of different ages, 
Snarr (85) found that, in general, there is a steady increase in rate 
of articulation throughout the grades. This fact indicates that the 
rate of oral reading may increase somewhat during the middle and 
upper grades because of improvement in habits of articulation. 

Scientific selection of stories, poems, and books.—Keen interest 
continues in the development of scientific methods of selecting ma- 
terial which may be read in the different grades. Nesmith (65) stud- 
ied the stories and poems included in city and state courses of study, 
in training-school courses, in readers in use in various states, and in 
courses in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. Those which ap- 
peared two or more times in the tabulation were submitted to six- 
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teen judges for appraisal. A list was finally derived of the selections 
judged worthy by 75 per cent or more of the judges. Current prac- 
tice was studied in determining the grade placement of the titles. 
Bamberger (6) compiled a minimum graded book list for elementary 
classroom libraries based on the recommendations appearing in six 
published book lists. “Whenever a book was recommended for a 
special grade by three or more of the lists, it was included in this 
minimum graded book list” (6: 1). 

Starbuck and Shuttleworth (86) have published Volume I of 
“A Guide to Literature for Character Training.” This volume is 
limited to fairy tales, myths, and legends. The “staff of critics” who 
passed upon the merits of the different books used eight standards 
of judgment, namely, “unity, right craftsmanship, agreeable emo- 
tional tone, effectiveness, artistry in appeal, truthfulness, refine- 
ment of the fundamental human attitudes, and proper orientation”’ 
(86: 13). Two significant lists are included in the book. ‘“The Book 
List contains the titles of all recommended books and selections, 
graded, ranked, and otherwise described The Situations List 
contains the same titles . . . . but differently arranged. Here 
stories are indexed according to the moral situations involved and 
the character attitudes which they reinforce” (86: 37). 

Analytical study of basal reading textbooks.—The fact that school 
systems are becoming increasingly critical of school readers is shown 
clearly in a report by Simpson (82) of the steps taken in Rochester 
in selecting basal reading textbooks. A score card which describes 
desirable characteristics of literary readers and study readers was 
first developed. The teachers of each school applied the score card 
in selecting a book of each type for use in Grades I-III and for use 
in Grades IV-VI. “The final decision made by each school was sub- 
mitted to the superintendent of schools. These results were again 
tabulated, and the texts chosen thus became the new basal reading 
texts” (82: 405). 

Objective methods of determining grade placement of reading mate- 
rial.—In order to derive a method for determining the grade place- 
ment of reading material, Vogel and Washburne (94) made a study 
of the vocabulary difficulty, sentence structure, parts of speech, 
paragraph construction, general structure, and physical makeup of 
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152 books chosen from the Winnetka Graded Book List. After the 
elements were tabulated for each book, those which showed the 
most definite change from grade to grade were chosen for further 
study. As a result of various statistical studies, it was found that 
the following elements have the greatest predictive value: ‘“num- 
ber of different words occurring in a sampling of 1,000 words,” 
“number of prepositions (including duplicates) occurring in 1,000- 
word sampling,” “number of different words in 1,000-word sampling 
not occurring in Thorndike’s list,” and ‘number of simple sentences 
in 75 sample sentences.” By determining these elements and com- 
paring the results with a table of grade standards, teachers can de- 
termine the grade in which a given book may probably be used to 
best advantage. 

Bear (9) reported a closely related experiment the purpose of 
which was to determine the relation between the length of words 
and their difficulty in silent reading. As a result of tests adminis- 
tered to 246 elementary-school children and statistical computations 
of the correlation between length of word and frequency of use, it 
was found that the percentage of monosyllabic words in a selection 
is a fair index of the probable difficulty involved in reading it. ‘For 
ascertaining the difficulty of reading matter, therefore, the percent- 
age of monosyllabic words is a very convenient measure” (9: 54). 

Experimental construction of reading materials.—To an increasing 
extent, reading materials are being developed through the use of 
experimental methods. Only brief reference can be made here to 
two such attempts. Smith (84) described the steps taken in con- 
structing first-grade reading material. The problems studied most 
carefully related to the vocabulary, the type of material used, the 
grading of the material, and the methods by which children recog- 
nize words. Kyte (41) described the steps taken in developing read- 
ing material in the social studies for use in the fourth grade. The 
three problems studied most carefully related to the nature of the 
content, the reading difficulty of the material, and the interest ap- 
peal. Such studies as those by Smith and Kyte give promise of more 
carefully prepared reading material. 

The problem of phonics.—Four studies were published which were 
concerned with problems relating to phonics. Three of these studies 
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will be referred to here. Sexton and Herron (80) reported the re- 
sults of a controlled experiment with nearly one thousand first-grade 
pupils to determine the value of phonic training. The pupils were 
divided into two groups, one of which was taught by a phonic 
method and the other by a non-phonic method. The results indicate 
that phonics is of little value during the first five months. “It be- 
gins to be of some value during the second five months but is of 
greater value in the second grade” (80: 701). 

Mosher (62) discussed the achievement of twenty-six pupils who 
were taught by the look-and-say method. At the end of the first 
year the pupils in the rapid section of the group recognized an aver- 
age of 1,254 words in context; the pupils in the average section, 421 
words; and the pupils in the slow section, 63 words. No report was 
made of the nature of the diificulties encountered by the slower 
groups. These two studies suggest a number of tentative conclu- 
sions: Many pupils learn to recognize words rapidly with little or 
no specific help, particularly during the early stages of learning to 
read; sooner or later an increasing number of pupils profit by specific 
help in word recognition ; some pupils need from the beginning a type 
of help not provided by the so-called “look-and-say” method. 

Washburne and Vogel (95) reported a list of phonics for the 
second grade prepared by the second-grade teachers in the school 
system of Winnetka, Illinois. This list is based on an analysis of 
the phonic elements in A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades 
by Arthur I. Gates. Each word was analyzed to show the vowel 
sounds, phonograms, and initial-consonant combinations. The list 
of phonic elements recommended for the second grade includes four 
single-vowel elements, fifteen phonograms, seven initial-consonant 
combinations, and two other elements. 

Improvement in silent-reading achievement.—A number of studies 
have been reported which show the effect of various conditions, 
factors, and methods on progress or improvement in silent-reading 
achievement. Steiner (87) found that the use of the Horn-Shields 
flash cards for ten minutes a day for nine weeks or the use for the 
same period of time of lantern slides on which similar materials 
were presented was very valuable in increasing rate and compre- 
hension in silent reading among third-grade pupils. The flash-card 
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‘drill and the use of the slides supplemented the use of the reader in 
the two experimental sections. 

Shields (81) found that classifying forty-one sixth-grade pupils 
into four groups on the basis of their scores on the Monroe silent- 
reading tests and then adapting instruction to the needs of each 
group resulted in far greater improvement in reading than was made 
by a control group which did not have differentiated instruction. 
Prince (71) found that in an elementary school the gain in reading 
age was much greater during the seven months following the in- 
stallation of a library than during a period of similar length before 
the installation. She concluded that, “in addition to giving a valu- 
able familiarity with study tools and with literature,’ the use of 
the school library promotes growth in ability “to recognize words 
and to interpret them” (71: 510). 

Tressler (93) reported the results of a controlled experiment 
among high-school pupils to determine whether regular instruction 
in habits of silent reading is valuable in the case of pupils at this level 
of advancement. From March 12 to May 7 an average of ten min- 
utes a day was devoted to systematic vocabulary work and to 
training in the reading of difficult sentences. The results of the tests 
given before and after the practice period showed that the gain made 
by the experimental group was somewhat greater than the gain made 
by the control group. Coryell (19) carried on a controlled experi- 
ment to determine the merits of extensive and intensive reading of 
literature in high school. She found that the extensive-reading 
group made as good scores on all tests of comprehension and ap- 
preciation as did the intensive-reading group. In addition, the ex- 
tensive-reading group read six times as much literature as did the 
intensive-reading group. The greatest improvement in reading abil- 
ity occurred in the “low extensive-reading group.” A study of the 
stenographic lesson reports revealed a “‘greater readiness and rapid- 
ity of expression in the extensive-reading classes” and a relatively 
greater proportion of pupil activity. 

Averill and Mueller conducted an experiment with sixteen Senior 
women in college “‘to determine whether systematic practice in rapid 
silent reading, distributed over a period of several months, would 
materially affect the regular rate of reading” (4: 125). The results 
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showed that the rate was practically doubled and that comprehen- 
sion was not appreciably affected either way. Witty and Lehman 
(99) carried on an experiment with four groups of college students 
to determine the possibility of increasing rate of reading and com- 
prehension among such students. Two groups participated for thir- 
teen and one-half weeks during the regular academic year, meeting 
twice a week; the other two groups participated for five and one- 
half weeks during the summer, meeting three times a week. The 
students were directed to spend a thirty-minute period between each 
two class sessions reading as much as they could and bearing in 
mind that an eight-minute summary of what was read would be re- 
quired. References assigned in the course, which related to reading, 
were used for practice materials. All students who continued prac- 
tice for thirteen and one-half weeks made noticeable improvement 
as measured by the Thorndike-McCall, Monroe, and Van Wagenen 
reading tests. Consistent gain in speed and comprehension was made 
by go per cent of the summer students. This fact indicates that even 
short periods of practice are valuable. 

Book has also been keenly interested in how well college students 
can read (11) and in the possibility of improving their reading abil- 
ity (12). He reported the results of experiments with four groups of 
students in “how-to-study” classes. After the students in two of 
the groups were tested, they were told how they might remedy their 
defects and improve their ability to read. They were questioned con- 
cerning their understanding of the suggestions offered and were given 
practice in applying them. Definite suggestions on learning how to 
read were given the students in the textbook used in the “how-to- 
study” course. A series of tests showed that the reading efficiency 
of the students had improved 102 per cent during the semester and 
that “their ability to master a standardized assignment had im- 
proved from 60.0 to 97.3 per cent” (11: 248). Efforts to improve 
the reading ability of two other groups of students led Book to the 
conclusion that much concrete help can be given to college students 
“not only in solving the problems encountered in learning to read 
more effectively but in improving their methods of work along other 
important lines” (11: 248). 

One impressive fact revealed by these studies is that improve- 
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ment usually results at any level of school progress from the use of 
methods which are carefully planned to overcome specific types of 
difficulties. 

Problems related to study activities that involve reading.—Three 
types of investigations have been reported which relate to study 
activities involving reading. The studies of the first type include a 
series of reports by Flemming and Woodring which outline the prob- 
lems involved in directing the study of high-school pupils and which 
summarize the results of numerous investigations in the field of 
study. The report (28) on problems involved in directing study is 
based on statements made by 230 teachers in junior and senior high 
schools. The problems emphasized in the report which are of great- 
est immediate importance relate to inability on the part of pupils 
to read successfully, to outline skilfully, and to follow directions 
successfully. 

The studies of the second type relate to methods of improving 
the effectiveness of study in the field of history. Gatto reported an 
experiment the purpose of which was ‘‘to measure the effect of en- 
riching the study of history in the seventh grade of an elementary 
school by the use of appropriate parallel selections” (32: 3). The 
results showed that “the reading of a short selection pertinent to 
the lesson found in the text, and motivated as above indicated, is 
a great aid in the comprehension and retention of history’’ (32: 8). 
Witcraft studied the comparative results ‘obtained by two distinct 
methods of supplemental instruction designed to correlate closely 
with required textbook work, namely, (1) oral instruction with visual 
aids and (2) collateral reading in books other than the basic text” 
(98: 2). The study showed that in teaching eighth-grade history the 
use of visual aids, such as lantern slides, is superior to supplemen- 
tary reading. The superiority, however, ‘‘is not sufficiently marked 
to deter a teacher from free use of whichever method she considers 
best for any particular class” (98: 71). 

The third type of investigation was made by Ludgate (49), who 
analyzed the study questions found in three sets of literature text- 
books used in the junior high school. The specific purposes of the 
study were to determine ‘‘the types of activity or mental reaction” 
stimulated by literature textbooks, the emphasis given by the vari- 
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ous textbooks to the different types, and “the character of training 
in thinking, reading, and English expression which will be received 
by the pupils whose teachers follow the printed questions” (49: 17). 
The study showed that twenty-two general types of responses are 
provided for, that authors are agreed on the advisability of giving 
pupils opportunity to form independent judgments, and that there 
is wide divergence of opinion as to the emphasis which should be 
given to the different types of responses. This divergence of opinion 
emphasizes the need of intensive studies of the values which attach 
to the various types of responses stimulated. 

Vocabulary studies.—Owing to the fact that many difficulties in 
reading may be attributed more or less largely to lack of familiarity 
with words, numerous vocabulary studies have been made recently. 
Fennell (26) made an analytical study of the vocabularies of the 
primers and first readers of five series of readers and of the second 
readers of four series to determine the general fields of human inter- 
est to which the words relate, the extent to which each book in a 
series provides successively broader contacts, the relative impor- 
tance of the various fields of interest as indicated by the vocabulary, 
and the extent to which words recur with different meanings. The 
study emphasizes the wide range of experiences to which the vocab- 
ulary of primary readers refers and the surprisingly large number of 
meanings which attach to many simple words. 

Dolch prepared two significant reports relating to vocabularies. 
In the first (22), the results of fifteen vocabulary studies were com- 
bined, including four based on reading vocabularies. The strik- 
ing fact revealed is the small number of words common to all the 
lists. According to Dolch, this finding emphasizes the need of ad- 
ditional studies until lists of words appropriate at each grade level 
have been developed. In the second study (21) Dolch gives vigorgus 
emphasis to the fact that most vocabulary studies have failed to 
consider the different meanings of words. Since reading is primarily 
a thought-getting process, it is highly important that the different 
meanings which attach to words be considered. In addition to pre- 
senting the results of studies of the number and difficulty of mean- 
ings that attach to words, Dolch offers constructive suggestions rela- 
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tive to “editing for meanings of words” and “testing knowledge of 
meanings.” 

Two studies of vocabulary difficulties in high-school subjects 
were reported. Moser (61) made a study of the vocabularies of thir- 
teen textbooks in American history used in high schools. The list 
of words thus derived was compared with Thorndike’s list in The 
Teacher’s Word Book and with Section 5 (American History) of 
Pressey’s Technical Vocabularies of the Public School Subjects. A 
test including 175 words was also prepared to determine the extent 
to which the words used in the textbooks were known to the pupils. 
The test showed that, on the average, the pupils knew 85 per cent 
of the different words. According to Moser, this level of mastery is 
inadequate. Andrews (2) made a study to determine the relation 
of initial familiarity with the vocabulary of a textbook in mathe- 
matics to a pupil’s success or failure in a course in which the text- 
book is used. In the classes studied by Andrews the textbook used 
was First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools by Breslich. The 
results showed a slight positive correlation between initial familiar- 
ity with the words of the textbook and success in the course and in- 
dicated “‘the existence of a special mathematical ability more im- 
portant in determining a pupil’s success in the study of mathematics 
than his general intelligence level, his previous rate of educational 
progress, or his vocabulary ability” (2: 75). 

The reading interests of children and adulis.—The problems which 
were studied most widely during the year, as judged by the number 
of reports published, are concerned with the reading interests of 
children and adults, the nature of the material read, and closely re- 
lated issues. 

Two studies relating to the interests of elementary-school pupils 
in poetry were published. An interesting study by Eckert shows 
that “the conventional type of children’s poetry usually found in 
even the better series of school readers is not enjoyed by the children 
themselves so well as other poems which may be found in the better 
anthologies of child verse” (24: 192). In a study of the poems that 
appeal most to children in the first five grades of the Elementary 
School of the State University of Iowa, Coast found that “the poems 
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upon which the teachers spent their energies and enthusiasm were 
in many cases the ones chosen by the children as their favorites” 
(18: 145). 

Four studies of the voluntary reading of elementary-school pu- 
pils were reported. Lancaster (42) sent a questionnaire to pupils in 
Grades IV-—VIII, inclusive, to determine what books they had read, 
where they obtained them, why they chose them, and what they 
thought of them. His study summarizes the replies from 1,323 pu- 
pils. Rasche (75) secured reports from several thousand children in 
Grades IV-VI, inclusive, concerning the newspapers and magazines 
they read, where they obtain them, and the topics they prefer. Gary 
(30) sent a questionnaire to 2,500 elementary- and high-school pu- 
pils to determine the names of the books they had read recently, 
their favorite books and magazines, and the size of their home li- 
braries. Lehman and Witty (44) made a study of the reading inter- 
ests of children and young people to determine the influence of sex 
on “reading books just for fun.” The most significant findings of 
these studies are as follows: Practically all children read newspapers 
and magazines; they secure magazines largely from the home library 
table; many of the magazines read are of questionable quality; a 
large percentage of children read books voluntarily; the books read 
are secured chiefly from the school and the public library; most of 
the books read are fiction; more girls than boys reported that read- 
ing consumes more of their leisure than does any other activity. 

Several studies of reading interests and of reading materials at 
the high-school level were reported. Bannerman (7) found that most 
high-school pupils read newspapers and magazines and take great 
interest in what is usually termed “harmful reading.” Lehman and 
Witty (43) found that the Sunday “funny” paper is very popular 
among city and rural children, more so among the former than 
among the latter chiefly because of its greater accessibility in the 
city. They take the position that whatever evils may attach to 
reading the ‘‘funny”’ paper are more or less compensated by the fact 
that children through reading it may enjoy the thrill of danger and 
may in imagination defy natural law or human authority without 
the danger of the natural consequences of the real acts. Nelson (64) 
found that the newspaper items of chief interest to high-school pu- 
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pils are sports, the “funny” strips, news, and scandal. Barnes (8) 
carried on an experiment with high-school pupils and found that 
through the critical study of magazines the tastes of the pupils were 
materially elevated. Monto (60) studied the reading of 1,275 junior 
and senior high school pupils in Grand Rapids and found that most 
of them read voluntarily to a greater or less extent. The reasons 
given most frequently for liking to read are “pleasure and recrea- 
tion, self-improvement and intellectual stimulation, and a desire 
for general information” (60: 74). ‘The most important influences 
in developing reading interests come from parents, other members 
of the family, teachers, and the public library” (60: 74). 

Two reports relating to the reading interests of young industrial 
workers are very suggestive. Ormsbee (67) found that about one- 
third of a group of five hundred young employed girls, made up 
largely of retarded girls who were not interested in school, were 
reading “trashy stories.” She recommended that this group receive 
more careful direction and supervision in their reading activities. 
The value of direction and supervision of this type was clearly dem- 
onstrated in an experiment by Metz (56), who found that the quality 
of the reading of young workers attending the Milwaukee Vocational 
School was improved and the amount materially increased when 
good books and tactful guidance were provided. 

Five general studies relating to reading interests, chiefly of 
adults, reveal very significant facts. An editorial in the Publishers 
Weekly (72) shows that, while the number‘of new books published 
per year reached the maximum in 1909, the total number of books 
published yearly has continued to increase at a remarkable rate. 
An editorial in the New Republic (66) shows a rapid increase in the 
number of newspapers read in New York City between 1921 and 
1927, due entirely to the increase in the circulation of tabloids. 
Montgomery (59) studied the reasons for recreational reading given 
by 410 adults and found that they fall into ten general groups, of 
which the following are the most important: for satisfaction of 
curiosity, for relaxation, and for vivid description. Studies by 
Fernandes (27) of the periodical reading in farm homes in Oklahoma 
show that, while a considerable amount of periodical literature is 
subscribed for, it does not rank high in quality. In a study of the 
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reading of loggers, Holbrook found that “loggers do more actual 
reading than do most farmers or city dwellers” (36: 528). Their read- 
ing varies widely in character, ranging from the very best to the 
most sensational. The most significant facts emphasized by these 
studies of adult reading are that an increasing proportion of adults 
engage in reading activities and that the quality of much of the 
material read could be greatly improved. 

Reading tests.—Five articles relating to tests were published dur- 
ing the year. Gates (31) discussed the methods of constructing and 
validating a series of six tests designed to measure and diagnose 
ability to read in Grades III-VIII, inclusive. Pyle (73) reported a 
new primary word-recognition test with monthly norms, which in- 
cludes fifty words selected by taking every thirtieth word from a 
list of about fifteen hundred words arranged alphabetically. This 
list is composed of the words which appear in various primers and 
first readers. Evans (25) published a series of informal tests based 
on The Courtship of Miles Standish, Evangeline, Ivanhoe, Julius 
Caesar, Treasure Island, A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, A Man with- 
out a Country, The Cricket on the Hearth, and The Tempest. These tests 
were prepared in order “‘to ascertain how much information pupils 
retain from classroom instruction in English literature” (25: 13). 
They were given to pupils in Grades VII B-IX A, inclusive. The 
median score and the range in scores for the test given to each grade 
are presented. Broom (14) described “‘the construction and valida- 
tion of a test which was designed to measure the ability of high- 
school students to read and to comprehend the meaning of printed 
Spanish language” (14: 357). Mathews (52) found that in the case 
of pupils in Grades IV—XII, inclusive, the position of the printed 
response words in two-response tests affected their answers to the 
questions. For example, ‘“‘there was a constant tendency for pupils 
to mark a given response more often when it was printed above 
than when it was printed below an alternate response,”’ and “there 
was a constant tendency for pupils to mark a given response more 
often when it was printed to the left than when it was printed to 
the right” (52: 457). 

Diagnosis and remedial teaching.—Interest in diagnosis and re- 
medial teaching is increasing rapidly at present, probably because 
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of the failure of many pupils to engage successfully in independent 
silent reading and study. A majority of the diagnostic studies re- 
ported during the year (23, 29, 45, 46, and 51) were intensive studies 
of individual pupils who encountered unusual difficulties in reading. 
About 80 per cent of the cases reported showed improvement as a 
result of the training the pupils received. An analysis of the pro- 
cedures adopted by the investigators revealed the significant fact 
that there is no standardized technique employed at present. The 
investigators were guided by the fact that each case must be studied 
intensively until the cause of the difficulty is discovered and by the 
fact that corrective measures must be used which are adapted to 
the specific difficulties and causes discovered. Three studies (47, 48, 
and 68) were reported which show clearly that remedial instruction 
can be given advantageously to groups of poor readers rather than 
individuals, thus economizing time and energy. As a rule, however, 
pupils who respond readily to group instruction suffer from mod- 
erate rather than gross deficiencies in reading. A study by Albright 
and Horning (1) shows real need for corrective work with respect 
to reading and study habits at the college level. 
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ACCURACY IN CALCULATION 


KARL J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 


It is the purpose of this article to call attention to certain very 
simple principles in computation. These principles are well known 
to statisticians, but the writer’s experience has led him to believe 
that they are not known, or are at least often overlooked, by many 
writers of statistical articles. 


ACCURACY OF MEASUREMENTS 


The writer of fiction often uses such expressions as “He was there 
exactly ten minutes,” ‘It weighed exactly ten pounds,” and “He was 
exactly six feet high.” Such statements may be all right for the 
novelist, but they will not do for the statistician. No measurement 
is exact. When such things as time, weight, and height—or, in fact, 
anything else—are measured, the best one can do is to obtain the 
result to a given degree of accuracy. Thus, when a race is timed, 
the record might be made to the nearest tenth of a second, while 
the weight of a person might be determined to the nearest ounce. 
Finer measurements are, of course, possible, but exactness is im- 
possible. 

It might seem that such things as size of class could be measured 
exactly, since there is an exact number of persons in a given class. 
Such determinations, however, are not exact measurements because 
the units, which are persons, are not equal in the way in which the 
inches on a scale are equal. Again, it might appear that, if a pupil 
gets 79 items in a test correct, this is an exact measurement of the 
pupil’s accomplishment. This is not true because the items in the 
test are not precisely equal, and, even if they were, a finer unit of 
measurement is conceivable. 

The fact that measurements are always made to a certain degree 
of accuracy—for example, to the nearest ounce—has a very impor- 
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tant bearing on the subsequent calculations based on such measure- 
ments. Before this question is discussed, however, it may be well 
to remind the reader of some simple facts regarding the rounding of 
numbers. 

ROUNDED NUMBERS 


According to the Bureau of Education, the average daily attend- 
ance of children in the United States in 1910 was 12,827,307. This 
figure was obtained by compiling the data for all school systems that 
submitted reports. Since the reports are not complete and errors of 
different types occur in the individual reports, the figure is probably 
not correct in the last three or four digits. It is quite right to report 
the attendance in this way because the total is the true combination 
of the separate items reported. If the number 12,827,307 is to be 
used in computation, however, the last three figures are probably 
worthless. One may therefore round the number to the nearest 
thousand, writing 12,827,000 and dropping 307 since this is less than 
500. If the original number were 12,827,501, the rounded value 
would be 12,828,000, because 501 is nearer 1,000 than o. In the case 
of such numbers as 12,827,500, it is customary to round to 12,828,- 
000, but, if several such numbers appear in a list, half of those end- 
ing in 500 might be raised to 1,000 and half dropped. Thus: 


Original Value Rounded Value 
16,427,500 16,428,000 


18, 394, 287 18,394,000 
25,846, 500 25,846,000 
29,735,582 29,736,000 


A very common mistake in computing percentages is to make an 
error in the last figure because of failure to extend the calculation 
sufficiently and then round. Suppose percentages are to be calcu- 
lated by dividing the following numbers by 824: 735, 629, 565, 473, 
and 361. The resulting fractions are .892, .763, .686, .574, and .438, 
and the rounded percentages should be written as 89, 76, 69, 57, 
and 44. The number of persons who divide such a fraction as $$$ 
to only two decimal places and write .68 is truly astonishing. The 
general rule is that, if you want n (say two) decimal places correct, 
divide to at least one more and then round to n (two) places. 
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ADDITION 


Suppose that several measurements have been made with vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy'—for example, 67.48, 63.4, and 65.737. 
When the first number is written as 67.48, it is assumed that it is 
correct thus far, which means that the true measurement lies some- 
where between 67.475 and 67.485. In other words, it is nearer 67.48 
than any other number with two decimal places. In the same way, 
63.4 is an approximation to a true measurement lying somewhere 
between 63.35 and 63.45. The minimum, maximum, and obtained 
sums may therefore be shown as follows: 


Minimum Maximum Obtained 
67.475 67.485 67.48 — 
63.35 63.45 63.4 
65.7365 65.7375 65.737 


196. 5615 196.6725 196.617 


The true sum might therefore be any number between 196.5615 
and 196.6725. It is thus apparent that several unnecessary figures 
have been used in the obtained sum. Jn such cases it is best to round 
all the numbers to the number of decimal places in the least accurate 
measurement before adding. Thus: 67.5+63.4+65.7=196.6. To 
keep the extra decimals gives one a false impression as to the ac- 
curacy of the sum. The same type of argument applies, of course, 
in the case of subtraction. 


THE MEAN 


Suppose that the mean, or arithmetic average, of the eleven 
following numbers is required: 167, 173, 179, 181, 169, 168, 162, 168, 
159, 154, and 164. If these numbers are added and the sum is di- 
vided by 11, the result is 167.63636. How many decimal places shall 
be kept in the answer? The writer recently read the report of a study 
in which a mean based on less than one hundred cases was expressed 
as 67.378291, which is absurd. If each of the eleven numbers is cor- 
rect to the nearest unit—this is the only assumption that can be 
made—the first decimal place in the average may be in error. In 
many cases, however, the errors of measurement tend to compensate. 


1 Only absolute accuracy and error are considered here. Problems involving rela- 
tive error are so infrequent that they have been omitted to simplify the treatment. 
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An extra figure may therefore be kept in the average with some as- 
surance that it is correct. In order to illustrate this, let us assume 


that the values of the items were known to one decimal place. 


Hypothetical Obtained 
Value Value 


167.1 167 
172.9 173 
179.3 179 
181.4 181 
169.0 169 
167.6 168 
161.7 162 
168.1 168 
158.6 159 
154.3 154 
164.1 164 


Sum 1844.1 1844 
Mean 167.6 167.6 


The obtained values are assumed to be correct to the nearest 
unit. As the first measurement was found to be only a little over 
167 (167.1), it was recorded as 167. The second number was nearer 


173 than 172 and was therefore recorded as 173. The errors due to 
rounding are expected to offset one another in a long series since 
there will be about as many decimals less than .5 as there are deci- 
mals greater than .5. In the foregoing example the mean might 
therefore be written 167.6 instead of 168 with some probability that 
the former is a better value. The number of items is, of course, too 
small for any systematic compensation of errors. The example is of- 
fered merely to illustrate the principle involved. The general rule is 
that, when many items are involved (say fifty or more), it is legitimate 
to carry the mean to one or two decimal places beyond the number of 
places in the original items. In short, an average is probably more 
accurate than the items on which it is based. 


SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 


The digits in a measurement which are known to be correct are 
called the significant figures. Thus, if a record 67.34 cm. is made, 
the measurement is said to be correct to four significant figures. The 
measurements 823.2 cm., 5.397 cm., and .003643 cm. are also said 
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to be correct to four significant figures since in each case four digits 
are known to be correct. It should be noted that the number of 
significant figures is quite different from the accuracy of the meas- 
urement. The two measurements 67.34 cm. and .003643 cm. are 
both correct to four significant figures, but the latter is a very much 
more accurate measurement. The number of significant figures 
needs to be considered in multiplication and division, while ac- 
curacy is considered in addition and subtraction. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 


Consider the example 67.34 X.003643 =.24531962. How many 
places shall be kept in the product? The answer to this question is 
found by considering the minimum, maximum, and obtained prod- 
ucts as follows: 

67.335 X .0036425= . 2452677375 (minimum product) 
67.345 X .0036435= . 2453715075 (maximum product) 
67.34 X.003643 =.24531962 (obtained product) 

From inspection of these three products, it is apparent that the 

true product might be as small as .24527 or as large as .24537. To 


write the obtained product as .24532 is therefore hardly legitimate. 
A probable answer is .2453, and this is the best one to use. 

The rule is that the product (or quotient) of measurements should 
not have more significant figures than does the item which has the small- 
est number of significant figures. In the foregoing example both 
factors have four significant figures; the answer is therefore written 
as .2453. Other examples are as follows: 


18.37X.0692=1.27 since there are only three significant figures in the 
multiplier. 

18.372+16.23=1.132 since there are four significant figures in the divisor. 

16.37X.138=2. 26 

18.51X.067=1.24 

17.42X.207=5.17 

19.16X .112=2.15 


In the last set of examples the second product has three signifi- 
cant figures so that the number of places in the four products will 


be the same. This is in violation of the rule but is justifiable in this 
case for the sake of uniformity. 
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SQUARE ROOT 
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One very common operation in statistical computation is the ex- 
traction of square root, as in the calculation of the standard devia- 


tion. Let us consider a complete example of this type. 


Class Interval 
69.5-74.5 
64. 5-69.5 
59.5-64.5 
54-5-59.5 
49.5-54.5 
44.5-49.5 
39-5-44.5 
34.5-39-5 
29. 5-34.5 
24.5-29.5 


td 
3° 
8 
9 
I2 
10 
° 
- 8 
- 8 
=F2 
—4 


fas 


32 
27 
24 
10 

° 

8 
16 
36 
16 


—_—— 


Total 67 37 319 


The formula for calculating the standard deviation is 
( ms Sfd ‘ ~ ; } 

Vv (2%) where / equals the width of the class interval. 
If the original items in the frequency distribution are correct to the 
nearest integer, it is advisable to compute the standard deviation 
to one or two decimal places. The quantity under the radical should 
therefore be carried to four decimal places, as follows: 


> fd? _ 319 _ . (38d)? _ (37\?_1369_ 
N67 4°70123 (3 ™\6r) aaa “95° 


S.D.= (V4. 7612—.3050)5= (/4.4562)5=(2.12*)s= 10.55*=10.6 


The square root may be extracted most easily by referring to a 
table of squares. The figures are blocked off in the usual way— 
4 45 62—and this sequence is looked up in the “square” column of the 
table. The nearest ‘‘number”’ is taken as the square root. This pro- 
cedure gives greater accuracy than is obtainable if an attempt is 
made to look up the square root of the number directly. The meth- 
od may be illustrated as follows: 

In the table of squares three entries are observed: 


Number Square 
210 4 41 00 


211 4 45 21 
212 4 49 44 
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The sequence 4 45 62 is nearer to 4 45 21 than to any other 
sequence. Hence the required square root has the sequence of digits 
211*. The small plus sign indicates that the answer is a little over 
211. Since the original number is 4.4562, the square root must be 
2.11*. The final S.D. value is thus 2.11+ X5 =10.55* = 10.6. 

In most problems involving tests the records are correct to the 
nearest integer. A good general rule, therefore, is to carry out the 
calculation under the radical in the formula for obtaining the stand- 
ard deviation to four decimal places and obtain the answer to two 
decimal places. A final rounding to one decimal place may then be 
made, as illustrated. 


PRESENTATION OF BASIC TABLES 


The American practice of publishing studies without the ac- 
companying frequency distributions and correlation tables has un- 
doubtedly led to many more errors than would have occurred had 
the writers been permitted to show their basic evidence. If a writer 
presents a correlation table, he is likely to check it before laying 
himself open to a check by the reader. There may, of course, be 
errors in tabulating the material, but the presentation of frequency 
and correlation tables gives the reader an opportunity to check all 
subsequent calculations. 

When an unknown writer presents statistical evidence merely in 
the form of means or correlations, the results may justly be viewed 
with suspicion. It has been the unhappy lot of the writer to check 
a great deal of statistical work by persons who are presumably com- 
petent to do such work. A very large part of this work has been 
found wrong. Without the slightest fear of contradiction, the writer 
would vouchsafe the opinion that more than one-third of all the 
computations involved in current statistical articles are wrong, some 
being only slightly in error but some very much in error. 

It is also the opinion of the writer that the quality and the ac- 
curacy of statistical writing have improved very greatly in the last 
few years. One has only to examine the numbers of an educational 
journal five years ago and compare them with those of the present 
year to be convinced of this. The time may come when editors and 
publishers will print more complete evidence in the way of frequency 
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and correlation tables. At present most of them consider it too ex- 
pensive; some consider it unnecessary. 

There ought to be fewer statistical studies, studies based on many 
more cases with much fuller evidence. This may sound like heresy, 
but the present writer would gladly sacrifice most of what has been 
published in the last ten years in a half dozen of the current educa- 
tional journals. One of the leading educators thinks that all school 
teachers should be encouraged to do statistical research. Some 
teachers, of course, have the training and ability to carry on such 
work and should be encouraged to do so. Many, however, are totally 
unprepared for this type of work and should be emphatically dis- 
couraged. 

CHECKS 


The research worker who is not so fortunate as the writer in hav- 
ing a perfect computer to check his work should at least try to 
secure the aid of a competent friend or clerk whenever possible. 
Two persons working independently are much more likely to elim- 
inate errors than is one person repeating his work. 

It is always a good plan to have a definite scheme for all types 


of calculations so that attention may be centered on the process of 
calculating rather than on the method. Such schemes are presented 
in every textbook and need no comment here. 

Another useful practice is to work out calculations by different 
methods as a check. Thus, in computing correlations, one may do 
the last stages of the calculation by means of logarithms or by 
straight arithmetic. A calculating machine is, of course, invaluable. 

The present writer avoids short cuts in calculation if they do not 
afford adequate checks. It is much better to use a longer method 
which includes a number of checks. Thus, Professor Kelley’s cor- 
relation chart (not to mention the writer’s) seems more desirable 
than some others; while the method is rather long and tedious, it 
affords a better basis for verifying computations. 





LEARN-TO-STUDY WEEK IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A. H. HORRALL 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Jose, California 


A number of years ago it was suddenly discovered that children 
do not know how to study. Some forward-looking university presi- 
dents included courses in learning to study in their catalogues. 
Later a few institutions required first-year students to take courses 
in learning to study. A number of excellent books were written on 
the subject, and some of them are still used. 

High-school teachers have long complained that the pupils who 
come to them do not know how to study. After the “experiment” 
of study classes had been tried in the colleges and universities, some 
high-school principals gave lectures and short required courses in 
an attempt to teach their pupils how to study. 

It seems that, if any progress is to be made in the learn-to-study 
movement, the place to begin this work is where the pupils first do 
independent studying. A good elementary-school teacher knows 
that the approach in preparing an arithmetic lesson is usually very 
different from that in preparing a history lesson, but she rarely ex- 
plains the difference to the pupils. Many boys and girls have gone 
through the elementary schools thinking that “study your lesson” 
means “memorize” or “read again.”” Even where the upper grades 
have so-called “‘supervised-study” periods, many pupils do not 
know, for example, the best way to memorize a poem that has been 
assigned. 

An attempt was recently made in the elementary schools of San 
Jose to call the attention of both teachers and pupils to the fact that 
there is a difference in approach and that, if the right attack is made, 
the work will be accomplished more easily and more nearly as it 
should be. It was felt that concentrated effort on the part of all the 
teachers might help to introduce the pupils to some of the better 
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methods of preparing lessons. It was decided to designate a week as 
“Learn-To-Study Week” and to suggest some plan for the teachers 
to follow in launching the work of teaching pupils how to study. 

Accordingly, the following bulletin was sent to all elementary- 
school teachers, and the week of October 8-12, 1928, was designated 
as “Learn-To-Study Week.” 


Someone has said that “we have been worked so much that we are too 
weak for any more weeks,”’ but here is a different type of “week” that should be 
valuable for teacher and pupil alike and should bring results throughout the 
year. 

The plan is this: During Learn-To-Study Week, each teacher devotes the 
regular recitation time for one particular subject each day of the week to teach- 
ing the pupils how to study that subject. A suggested schedule for the week is: 
Monday, geography; Tuesday, arithmetic; Wednesday, history; Thursday, 
spelling; Friday, reading. In following this schedule (which is only suggestive), 
on Monday at the regular time for geography, instead of having the usual recita- 
tion, the teacher would use the time in teaching the pupils how to study geog- 
raphy; on Tuesday the same procedure would be followed in arithmetic during 
the arithmetic time; and so on throughout the week. 

Think of the times we have all said to our pupils, “Study your lesson for 
tomorrow”; but in very few instances have we told them how to study the lesson. 
Certainly we do not expect them to use the same method of study in geography 
or hygiene that they use in arithmetic nor the same in history as in spelling, but 
the only method of study that most pupils know is that of memorizing, and 
the method they use for this is not the best. 

Think of your own experience. How did you learn “how to study”? Unless 
you are different from most people, you learned from the trial-and-error method 
until you finally stumbled on a satisfactory way of approach for the type of ma- 
terial you wished to master. This is a long, slow, and wasteful process. How 
thankful you would be today if someone in your elementary-school days had 
taught you how to study. Let us do that very thing for the children of San 
Jose during the week of October 8-12. The following suggestions are based on 
sound psychological principles and have been adapted in part from Yoakam’s 
Reading and Study. 

The following suggestions should be especially helpful in studying geog- 
raphy, history, or hygiene. 

1. Do not pay attention primarily to reading the words, but seek to master 
the thought, of the author. 

2. As you read the selection paragraph by paragraph, attempt to picture 
what the author’s words mean. 

3. Try to remember what you have seen, read, and heard about this sub- 
ject in order to make the words of the author have a clearer meaning. 
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4. If you are bothered by a strange word, try to understand what it means 
from the setting in which you find it, that is, from the words on each side of it. 

5. Try to supplement what the author says by giving additional illustra- 
tions or details from your own experience or from other reading which you have 
done. 

6. Ask of each paragraph, “What question does this paragraph answer?” 

7. Try to summarize the thought of each paragraph in your own words 
after you have read it; that is, state the main point clearly and effectively. 

8. When you have read the whole selection, then summarize to yourself 
what you have learned. 

The following suggestions should be helpful in preparing a special report 
on supplementary reading for any content subject. 

1. First look through the section or chapter rapidly, reading the main 
headings and the paragraph topic sentences. (The teacher should explain the 
latter if necessary.) 

2. Decide which portions of the chapter seem most important. 

3. Return to those portions and read more carefully. 

4. Summarize what the chapter has said, and, if you think it important, 
make a brief outline of the content. 

5. Read the chapter again rapidly to see whether you got the right ideas the 
first time. Neglect the details and pay attention only to key sentences and 
paragraph headings. 

6. If the chapter is to be discussed in a general way, look over what you 
have written immediately before you go to class. 

The following suggestions should help in the solution of thought problems 
in arithmetic. 

1. First read the problem to get an idea of its conditions; ask yourself, 
“What is given? What is to be found?” 

2. Decide what method of procedure is appropriate to the problem. 

3. Work the problem through mentally so far as method is concerned to 
test out tentatively whether or not you have selected the right method. 

4. Now work the problem on paper, performing each operation carefully 
and labeling each main factor in the problem. 

5. Prove the accuracy of your operations. 

(See also the San Jose arithmetic course.) 

The following suggestions should be helpful in memorizing poems, rules, 
etc. 

1. Be sure you understand what and how much you are to memorize be- 
fore you begin. 

2. Read the material through, and try to understand what it means before 
you attempt to memorize it. 

3. Memorize short selections as wholes rather than as parts; read the selec- 
tion through from beginning to end rather than line by line or sentence by 
sentence. 
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4. Memorize long selections by sections which have a single general 
thought; then memorize the connections between these sections. 

5. If you wish to remember a selection for only a short period, you may 
memorize it in several long periods of work; but, if you wish to learn it for per- 
manent use, memorize it in shorter practice periods spread out over a longer 
time. 

6. Review frequently the material that you are memorizing. 

7. If you are memorizing ideas rather than words, be sure to state the main 
ideas in your own words. Make your own illustrations from your own experi- 
ences. Review these ideas in your own words at the end of each practice period; 
then look over the material to see that you have understood it accurately. 

8. Outlining an important selection is a great aid in memorizing it. 

(See also the San Jose reading course.) 

The following rules apply in learning a motor skill, such as handwriting. 
They are also applicable to some extent in drawing and spelling. 

1. Know what you are to practice. 

2. Get a correct start. 

3. If you are practicing from copy, as in handwriting, be sure that you are 
reading the copy correctly. 

4. If you are observing an object, be accurate in your observations; take 
time to see clearly all the characteristic things about it. 

5. Keep in mind what you are aiming to accomplish rather than how you 
are .to accomplish it. 

6. Practice in the form in which the skill is to be used; that is, practice 
spelling by writing, declamation by declaiming, etc. 

7. Practice frequently for short periods rather than infrequently for long 
periods. 

8. Ask your teacher to criticize your work frequently in order that you 
may know whether you are working properly. 

9. Compare each piece of work you do with the previous piece to see wheth- 
er you are improving. 

10. Do not practice until you are worn out; stop before you get worried or 
flustered about your work. 

The following are general suggestions that apply to almost any type of 
study. 

1. Always know what you are to study before you begin; that is, have a 
clear idea of the problem or task. 

2. Rely on yourself when studying; do not ask others for aid unless it is 
necessary. You have to study by studying. 

3. Work with a will while you work; do not be half-hearted about it. Half- 
hearted work does not get results. 

4. Have a definite time to study each lesson each day. 

5. Have a definite place in which to study, with good light and air and con- 
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veniently arranged materials. When you study at home, it is well to have a 
room to yourself if that is possible. 

6. Believe that you can do the work which has been set. 

7. When you have worked a while, you are “warmed up” to the task. Do 
not stop until you have accomplished something definite. It is economical to 
work when you are warmed up to the task. 

8. Stop at a good breaking-off point. The paragraph, section, or end of a 
chapter is not always a good breaking point. You should finish a unit of work 
if possible. 

9. Do not worry and fuss as you study; worry cuts down efficiency. Fussers 
do not live long. 

10. Review your lesson briefly before the recitation if possible. 

11. With material which you wish to retain for temporary purposes, you 
may concentrate your study in long study periods; if you wish to remember the 
material for a long time, study for a shorter period each day for several days. 

12. Review at regular intervals—review the old lesson before you begin the 
new. 

NotTEe.—Most of the suggestions given in this bulletin must be adapted to 
the particular grade in which they are to be used. Do not try to teach the pupils 
how to study a particular subject by using the exact words given in this bulletin 


It was not assumed by the San Jose school department that a 
program of this kind followed for a week would cure all the ills or 
make good “studiers” of all the pupils. It was hoped that, by calling 
the attention of teachers and pupils to the almost immeasurable 
possibilities of following some definite plan for each type of study, 
the pupils would learn to recognize the great benefits to be derived 
from saving time as well as from accomplishing results. It was sug- 
gested that Learn-To-Study Week be the beginning of a definite 
effort on the part of the teachers to teach the pupils to prepare their 
work in the most efficient way possible. 

In order to get the reactions of the teachers to the plan, they 
were asked to answer the three following questions. 

1. From the point of view of the pupil, is Learn-To-Study Week worth re- 
peating next year? 

2. From the point of view of the teacher, is Learn-To-Study Week worth 
repeating next year? 

3- Will you please list any suggestions as to the improvement of the plan 
or the organization of Learn-To-Study Week. 


Of the ninety-seven teachers who replied, eighty-eight answered 
“Yes” to the first and second questions. Of the nine teachers who 
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replied in the negative, three gave no explanation; four said they 
made a negative reply because they do the type of thing that was 
suggested practically every day; two replied that a week is insuffi- 
cient time. As no signatures were requested, it may be assumed that 
most of the replies were valid. 

Of all the helpful suggestions, the most common was that Learn- 
To-Study Week should come earlier in the school year, either the 
first or the second week. Two suggestions are as follows: 

Plan it earlier—not later than the second week of school. Some studies, 


such as history, are new, and children must be shown how to study as soon as 
the book is in their hands. 

Teaching pupils how to study should be included in the curriculum as some- 
thing to keep in mind during the entire teaching process. I have answered 
“Yes” to the above questions because the week gives a definite time in which 
to stress the thing we should be doing all the time. The suggestions are helpful; 
however, some suggestions as to how to study different types of reading lessons 
would be appreciated. 


The foregoing suggestions are typical and show that Learn-To- 
Study Week accomplished its purpose in that it called the attention 
of the teachers and, through the teachers, the pupils to the fact that 


an individual should know how to study a subject before he attempts 
to study it. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN READING IN THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


CLARE McPHEE 
Capitol School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


An experiment in the enlargement of the reading program for 
the seventh and eighth grades was undertaken in the Capitol School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in answer to the insistence of boys and girls 
that they be told what to read and in answer to the equally insistent 
question of teachers as to what they should tell the pupils to read. 
The pupils were reading selections from classical literature in the 
regular periods for reading; they were being asked to read references 
for special reports in classes in history, geography, science, art, and 
music; and they were reading in their leisure hours. 

The plan outlined to provide more time in school for reading 
and to extend the children’s acquaintance with books followed the 
suggestions given by Professor R. L. Lyman, of the University of 
Chicago, in his classroom lectures on the teaching of English and 
in his books" and the suggestions made by Professor H. C. Morrison, 
of the University of Chicago, in his discussion of the practice of 
teaching.? These plans required the selection of many books and 
provision for their free use by the pupils. 

With the city library and the state traveling library close at 
hand to supplement the school supply of books, the problem was 
not how to get books for school reading but how to help pupils to 
choose the books best suited to their particular interests and needs. 
The list of books recommended by the school was rather short and 
was based largely on the course of study in English for the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

t Rollo L. Lyman and Howard C. Hill, Literature and Living: Book I, pp. xx+668; 
Book II, pp. xxii+-706. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 


2 Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, chaps. xix 
and xx. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
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Since interest in reading had been aroused, a knowledge of the 
books children in the seventh and eighth grades should read and 
immediate extension of the lists of books to read were imperative. 

A great many book lists prepared by experienced teachers of 
English and librarians were consulted in the selection of books. A 
few of these references are Literature and Living,’ Essential Prin- 
ciples of Teaching Reading and Literature, Children’s Literature,3 
Children’s Reading,‘ and New Roads to Childhood.s 

The catalogues of the American Library Association® and graded 
lists of books for children’ were also of incalculable help in the selec- 
tion of books. 

As there was no room in the school building available for strictly 
library use, books for supplementary reading in the various subjects 
were placed in the regular classrooms assigned for teaching. Books 
for use in literature classes were kept in two different rooms known 
as “reading rooms,” one for the seventh grade and one for the eighth 
grade. These rooms were already furnished with movable desks, 
bookcases, shelving, blackboards, and bulletin boards. With the ad- 
dition of a long table and several chairs each room was adequately 


equipped for free reading purposes. The bulletin boards provided 
convenient places for posting book lists and for displaying pictures 
that would arouse curiosity and interest in reading. The teachers 
were privileged to move reference books and other books from room 
to room whenever the work required books other than those at hand. 
Each class elected a librarian and an assistant to help the teacher 
in the care of the books during the free reading period. Every pupil 


* Rollo L. Lyman and Howard C. Hill, op. cit. 

2 Sterling Andrus Leonard, Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Litera- 
ture. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1922. Pp. 460. 

3 Charles Madison Curry and Erle Elsworth Clippinger, Children’s Literature. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1921. Pp. xii+694. 

4 Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Children’s Reading. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1925. Pp. xii+-364. 

5 Anne Carroll Moore, New Roads to Childhood. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1923. Pp. 210. 

6A. L. A. Catalog 1926: An Annotated Basic List of 10,000 Books. Edited by 
Isabella M. Cooper. Chicago: American Library Association, 1926. Pp. 1296. 

7 Graded List of Books for Children. Chicago: American Library Association, 1922. 
Pp. 236. 
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was supplied with a library card and encouraged to keep a careful 
record of all the books he read whether they were obtained at the 
school, at the city library, or at home. Thus, it was possible to know 
what books were being read, how much reading the pupil was doing, 
and the trend of his interest and taste in reading. 

As new books were suggested for the children’s reading, the 
titles of some of the best ones were written on the blackboards in 
the reading-rooms and recitation rooms. The children watched for 
these suggestions and took great interest in the extension of the lists 
of “‘books to read,”’ which the reading lists soon came to be called. 
Typewritten lists of books were prepared for the bulletin boards 
and for the use of the teachers and the pupil librarians. The children 
were generous in bringing books from home for use at school, and 
the Lincoln city library co-operated by lending books to the school 
and by permitting the book lists to be posted in the children’s de- 
partment at the library. Teachers had access to many books through 
the teachers’ library which had been established by the board of 
education on the recommendation of the superintendent of schools, 
M. C. Lefler. In these various ways means for extending the read- 
ing program were provided without the expenditure of money. The 
children’s curiosity was aroused by the books all about them, and 
they began to read. 

No record was kept of the supplementary reading done by the 
pupils in connection with the preparation of their daily lessons. 
Brief oral reports were made on assigned topics by each pupil every 
week or two. A few of the pupils read most of the books on the sug- 
gested lists without being required to do so. All the reading done 
in periods for free reading and in leisure hours was checked by means 
of the pupils’ library cards and the files for written reports. When 
a pupil had read a book, he might comment on it in a conference 
with his teacher, make a short written report, or give a brief oral 
report before the pupils in his group. The written reports were kept 
on file in the reading-rooms, where any pupil might refer to them. 
These reports were in the form of annotations and recommendations. 
They were a help to many pupils in the selection of books and, per- 
haps, in the avoidance of books, the influence depending on the 
one hand on the critic’s standing in the class as a judge of books 
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and on the other on curiosity as to how opinions of a book would 
coincide. 

The entire hour for undirected reading was often spent by the 
pupils in quiet, uninterrupted reading from books of their own choos- 
ing. At such times the teacher looked over the library cards and 
records or talked quietly with individual pupils, asking questions 
about books that had been read, listening to children’s opinions and 
giving tactful suggestions as to what books they might read next, 
or advising them to look over several books in a collection to select 
the ones they would probably enjoy. 

At times the reading hour or a part of it was devoted to accounts 
of books that had been read or that different children were reading. 
Illustrations of the informal oral report follow. 

Dorothy was reading The Old Curiosity Shop and was eager to 
share her enjoyment of some of the interesting characters by giving 
descriptions of them in her own words with some reading of passages 
from the book. She was a good reader. Her introduction to Little 
Nell, Dick Swiveller, and Tommy Traddles attracted other readers 
to the book. 

Kate had read Red Caps and Lilies and gave a brief sketch of 
the story. She was careful not to tell enough of it to spoil the reading 
for others. The discussion of her report made vivid the setting for 
the story and a few of the exciting occurrences. 

William had just finished reading Quentin Durward. After ex- 
plaining when Quentin Durward lived and that he was a young Scot 
who had gone to France to seek his fortune, William told one or two 
instances of the way archers in the king’s guard saved one another 
in times of danger. He also answered questions about the story and 
then advised other pupils to read the book because it is an interest- 
ing story full of information and well told. 

In the discussion which followed William’s report the children 
agreed that the story of Quentin Durward teaches high ideals of 
courage and loyalty. Thus, the characteristics of a great story were 
touched on in an incidental and wholly childlike way. This oppor- 
tunity the teacher used to stress the characteristics that make a book 
a piece of literature, and different pupils recalled books they had 
read that fulfil these requirements. Two illustrated editions of the 
book had been loaned to the school. As a result, other pupils who 
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were advanced in their reading for the grade enjoyed the fascinating 
adventures of the Scottish archer in King Louis’ bodyguard. 

Occasional use of the reading time for oral reports and discus- 
sions about books proved valuable to the pupils who were to talk 
about their reading before the class because it was necessary for 
them to decide what to tell and to summarize their opinions. It 
was a valuable use of time for the listeners because it extended their 
acquaintance with literature, offered an opportunity for questions, 
and invited comparisons between good books and books not so good. 
The discussions were always informal. Sensational books were not 
introduced. If they were mentioned as a result of some child’s in- 
terest, other pupils in the class usually said the vital thing that de- 
stroyed the prospect of popularity. Such questions as the following 
usually settled the fate of books of this type. “Could it be true?” 
“Do you believe that could have happened?” “Do you think the 
characters talk like real people?” The teacher was careful at such 
times not to restrict expressions of opinion. She took advantage of 
the opportunity, however, to suggest other books that might be 
read and helped the pupil who craved excitement in his reading to 
find desirable books that would satisfy his taste and encourage his 
interest in reading. 

The effect of the plan outlined for free reading was noticeable in 
the genuine interest the pupils took in sharing good books with 
others. They brought their choicest collections from home when 
it was difficult to find the books suggested, and they were interested 
in telling one another about books on the lists that they had partic- 
ularly enjoyed. The appreciation the pupils felt for the reading- 
rooms was shown in a variety of ways: by the interest both boys 
and girls took in watching the collection of books grow, in the care 
they took of the books, in the evident respect they had for the files 
of pupil comments about books, and in the lack of disorder of any 
kind. Most gratifying of all, however, was the use the pupils made 
of the time spent in the reading-rooms. They gave their whole at- 
tention to reading and made companions of the books that had been 
brought to the school for their enjoyment. 

The pupil librarians were expected to report occasionally on the 
number of books that were being read by pupils in the class and to 
make announcements concerning the classification of new books. 
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These talks were always discussed beforehand with the teacher in 
charge of the class. The assistant librarians were responsible for 
keeping the files of written book notes in alphabetical order. Since 
the pupils liked to consult this catalogue of opinion and were free to 
do so, the work of the assistants was important. 

For convenience the “books to read”’ were classified under these 
subject headings: history, biography, and letters; geography and 
science; art and music; legends, myths, and fairy tales; animals, 
nature, and life out of doors; travel and adventure; stories; poetry. 

Books in history comprised stories of the beginnings of history; 
narratives of discovery, exploration, and colonization; hero tales 
and biography; narrative histories of the United States and of other 
countries; two or three histories of the world that are easy to read; 
and several accounts of the making of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Many books that give information in geography and science 
were kept in the classrooms and read during the period for study 
in these subjects. Books that increased interest in these subjects 
were placed on shelves in the reading-rooms. A few of these books 
are From Trail to Railway through the Appalachians, Panama and 
Tis “Bridge of Water,” Aircraft of Today, and The First Days of 
Knowledge. 

Books on the subjects of art and music included some of the 
simple histories of art and music written for young people; illustrat- 
ed discussions of paintings, sculpture, and buildings; and a few of 
the stories of operas. Books on this list were used for general reading 
and to extend interest in any phase of art and music that the teacher 
was presenting. 

The reading of the King Arthur stories and some of the legends 
of the Hudson Valley in class periods in literature aroused so much 
interest in legends and myths that a list for optional reading was 
prepared. Howard Pyle’s The Story of King Arthur and His Knights, 
Mary Macleod’s Book of King Arthur and His Noble Knights, and 
Sidney Lanier’s The Boy’s King Arthur were in great demand. 
When an eighth-grade boy finished The Boy’s King Arthur, he wrote: 

A very interesting and adventuresome book full of exciting encounters. 
Boys or girls who enjoy books about knights or kings will find this exceedingly 
interesting. 

Rew, Grade VIII A 
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Since Reid had the confidence of his fellow-pupils and was ad- 
mired for his literary judgment, the popularity of the King Arthur 
legends increased amazingly. 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow followed the request for more stories 
by Washington Irving. Paul’s comment interested a number of the 
readers of legends and seems worth repeating here. 

About a superstitious man who goes to a party where the people tell stories 
about spooks. On his way home he imagines he sees ghosts and has a very 
thrilling ride. It is an interesting story and is written by Washington Irving, 


who was a great writer. 
Paut M., Grade VII A 


Legends of the Alhambra, Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas, 
The Story of Siegfried, The Story of Roland, and The Merry Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood, were put on the shelves. Every pupil in the 
group seemed greatly interested in legendary tales except one girl. 
No myth or fairy tale seemed to appeal to her until The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Nils was added to the collection. This she read 
with absorbed interest, remarking when she wrote her note: 


About a boy who was lazy and good for nothing. He was changed into an 
elf and taken away on a goose’s back. He had many thrilling experiences as the 
goose joined a wild flock. I liked this book. 


FRANCES, Grade VII B 

With the reading of this simple tale, Frances’ interest in general 
reading was awakened. 

The Dog of Flanders, one of the reading requirements in Grade 
VII B, led to requests for other stories about dogs. Greyfriars Bobby 
and Lad: a Dog won immediate popularity. Then followed a request 
for other tales of animals and their adventures. The library cards 
indicated that many stories about nature and animal life were being 
read by both seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. A few of the com- 
ments will show the pupils’ personal reactions to stories of animal 
hardships and adventures. 


“THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY” BY SETON-THOMPSON 
This is the story of a grizzly from the time he was born until he died. 
When animals are young, their mother and father usually teach them all they 
know, but Wahb had to learn a lot of things through bitter experience. I liked 


this book very much. 
» Dean, Grade VII A 
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“SHAGGYCOAT” BY HAWKES 


About the life of beavers and water folk with an interesting story running 
through it. I am sure all would enjoy it as I did, both for the story and the edu- 


cational part. 
BarBARA, Grade VII B 


“JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD’’ BY FITZPATRICK 


An interesting story of a dog, his hunting trips in the bush, and the hard 
life in the bush of South Africa. I liked the book very much because of the 
hunting trips. 

Joun L., Grade VIII A 
“Kincs IN EXILE” By ROBERTS 


This book shows monarch of forest, plain, and sea in exile. It shows the 
animals in their native habitation, and then it shows them in captivity. I think 
very much of this book; perhaps that is because I think much of almost all 
animal books. 

Joun D., Grade VIII B 

Accounts of outdoor life and books of travel and adventure were 
also much read. Topics of interest varied from life in the woods, 
voyaging, whale-hunting, and deep-sea fishing, which children living 
inland hear little about, to the hazards of the explorer and the dan- 
gers incident to crossing the plains when Indians ran wild. The 
Oregon Trail was thought to be rather difficult reading for eighth- 
grade pupils, but a great many children asked for the book after 
noting Bettie’s opinion: 

This is a mixed history and adventure book. It is the kind of book that 
children in the eighth grade should read. It is a very good book, full of adven- 


ture and very interesting. 
Bertie, Grade VIII A 


Pupils in the seventh grade were encouraged to read stories that 
depict life and customs in other lands, historical stories of heroism 
and bravery, and stories which were variously classified as adven- 
ture and mystery stories, desert-island stories, pirate stories, Indian 
stories, and stories about boys and girls. A few of the popular books 
and children’s comments on them are as follows: 


“Hans BRINKER” BY DODGE 


This story is about life in Holland. At the end of the book there is a skating 


race that is very exciting. 
Lewis, Grade VII B 
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“THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW Forest” BY MARRYAT 
The king had lost his throne, and there were two parties fighting, one for 
the king and one against the king. I liked this book. It leads up to true parts 
of history. 
BELLE, Grade VII A 
“THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER” BY MARK TWAIN 
A story of two boys alike in looks but very unlike in station. Through an 
adventure the prince and the pauper change places and learn something of each 
other’s lives. I enjoyed this book very much, and I believe any other boy or 
girl would too. 
Marjorie W., Grade VII B 
“Tue Swiss Famity Rosinson” By Wyss 
This story is about a Swiss family bound for a colony from Holland. They 
are shipwrecked, and all on board are drowned but this family. I think this is 
an excellent book. 
Gray, Grade VII B 
“KIDNAPPED” BY STEVENSON 
The story takes place in Scotland in 1746. It is all about the adventures 
and achievements of David Balfour and Alan Breck Stewart. It is a fine book, 
full of exciting experiences with pirates. I recommend this book to everyone. 
CHARLES, Grade VII A 


“THe ADVENTURES OF Tom SAWYER” BY MARK TWAIN 
I have read this book a dozen times if I have read it once. It is so exciting 


that it keeps you on edge. 
RED J., Grade VII A 


Tom Sawyer is just a mischievous boy. I recommend this book because it 
is very funny and real. 


Mary, Grade VII A 


“LITTLE WOMEN” By ALCOTT 


There were four girls in the March family, and their father always called 
them “little women.” They all lived up to this name but Jo, who was inclined 
to be a tomboy. I liked this book the best of any of Miss Alcott’s books. 

Marian, Grade VII A 


Class reading of selections from The Saga of King Olaf intro- 
duced the pupils to two stories that are based on the Icelandic 
sagas, The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow and The Story of 
Grettir the Strong. The comment by Paul B. after he had finished 
reading the last-named book is typical of the comments of a large 
number of children: 
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Story of a Norse hero and his strange adventures. It is very descriptive. 

It made me want to read more Norse sagas. 
Paut B., Grade VII A 

Stories for the choice of pupils in the eighth grade were grouped 
under headings which the pupils themselves suggested: stories about 
boys and girls, stories of adventure and mystery, historical stories, 
and other good stories. A few of the choicest books were marked 
with stars to indicate the books all boys and girls should read some 
time during the year. With these few exceptions, wide choice in 
reading was permitted, it being understood that no pupil should 
limit himself to a single type of story. Each pupil’s library card was 
expected to show some diversity of choice. A few of the favorite 
stories about boys and girls were: 


“HUCKLEBERRY FINN” By MARK TWAIN 
Two of the main characters are Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry. One of the 
most interesting scenes is where they discover treasure in a large grotto. Very 
interesting and fully enjoyable. 
FREDERICK, Grade VIII B 


“Wisp” By ADAMS 
This is thé story of an orphan girl in Ireland and some American and Eng- 
lish friends that she met. I liked this story because it was different from any 
book I had ever read. 
JENNIE, Grade VIII A 


“RosE IN BLoom” By ALCOTT 
This story is about a lovely girl named Rose. She and her cousins are the 
main characters in the book. To me the most interesting incident was when 
Charles died. His dying was very sad, but I liked the book. 
Twyta, Grade VIII B 


“JAN OF THE WINDMILL” BY EWING 
There is a mystery all through this book about who Jan is. The scenery 
described in it is very lovely. 
Katuryn, Grade VIII A 


“POLLY OLIVER’s PROBLEM” BY WIGGIN 
Polly’s mother grew sick and was immediately sent South. Polly found 
work there by taking care of some children. I liked this book very much because 
it could be true. 
Marian May, Grade VIII A 
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The boys preferred adventure and mystery stories although 
Captains Courageous, Castaway Island, The Dark Frigate, and Old 
Brig’s Cargo were popular among both girls and boys, as were the 
following books: 


“TREASURE ISLAND”? BY STEVENSON 


The main characters are the young boy who tells the tale, his mother, and 
an old seaman who stopped at the inn. 
Mary, Grade VIII A 


This is a very good book, full of adventure. 
Donatp, Grade VIII A 


“THE Gotp-Buc” BY PoE 


Story of how a gold bug helped to find the fortune left by Captain Kidd. 


I liked this book because it is a mystery story. 
Jane, Grade VIII A 


During the class reading of The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Jane Austin’s historical narrative Standish of Standish was placed 
on the reading table. After reading the book, one pupil remarked, 
‘Read the chapter about the first Thanksgiving Day, and you will 
want to read more of this book.” The suggestion proved a good 


one. Soldier Rigdale was also recommended. Then followed a long 
list of other historical narratives, which attracted much attention. 
These were selected for the purpose of giving the children some im- 
pression of life in other countries as well as of life in America. The 
following books were especially enjoyed. 


“THE DEERSLAYER” By CooPER 


This book is very interesting because of the Indian fights and encounters. 


Exciting and good literature. 
Haro_p, Grade VIII A 


“Martin HyDE” By MASEFIELD 
Martin Hyde was a boy who went exploring a vacant house and there was 
captured by the duke. He then was forced to be a messenger for the duke in 
the Netherlands and later went to Africa. This happened Just before the reign 
of King William. I enjoyed this book very much. 
Rosert, Grade VIII A 


“MEN OF IRON” BY PYLE 
A tale of bravery in the days of chivalry. A fine book. 
FRANK, Grade VIII B 
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“JACQUELINE OF THE CARRIER PIGEONS” BY SEAMAN 
This is a story which takes place in Holland. It is during the war many 

years ago where Jacqueline and her pigeons play a big part. 

Marta, Grade VIII A 
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“A Boy’s RE” By ZOLLINGER 
The boy traveled on horseback most of the time. It is an exciting story 

because of the narrow escapes he had. A good history story. 

SAMUEL, Grade VIII B 
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“MASTER Smmon’s GARDEN” BY MEIGS 


Tells of the old Puritan beliefs and superstitions but has mostly to do with 
Master Simon’s garden and his friends. This garden proves to be valuable to 


the settlement. 
MaryjortE, Grade VIII B 


Under the classification ‘‘other good stories” were many books 
that were enjoyed by pupils who were beginning to have an interest 
in books as well as by pupils who had already cultivated a taste for 
literature. A few of the books that illustrate great variance in choice 
are as follows: 












“Mrs. Wiccs OF THE CABBAGE PaTtcH”’ BY RICE 
About a mother and her children. They have many hard times, as when 

the oldest son dies and at Christmas time. But they also have very many ex- 

citing and funny experiences. It is very interesting. 

Jane C., Grade VIII B 







“With THE INDIANS IN THE ROCKIES” By SCHULTZ 


The main characters are Tom and Rita. They were in the Rockies hunting 
when a terrible snowstorm came up. They found an old bear’s den and made 
their home in it. I liked this book. It was so exciting. 

GENEVIEVE, Grade VIII A 









“A Curistmas CAROL” BY DICKENS 


A Christmas Carol is about a miserly man who had a dream about his past. 
When he awoke, he changed his ways. 






Pav M., Grade VIII B 







“TVANHOE” By SCOTT 


After a person gets into the story, he cannot leave it. It starts out about 
the castle of Cedric and then goes on to the tournament. The description is 
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beautiful and very interesting. Robin Hood and King Richard the Lion Hearted 
come in in many places. I liked this book very much, and I think everyone 


should read it. , 
CuHaRLEs R., Grade VIII A 


“BEN Hur” By WALLACE 


This is a tale of the time of Christ. The most exciting incident in the book 
is the chariot race. The most important character is Ben Hur, who is thought 
to be dead until the day of the chariot race. I highly recommend this book 
because it is interesting. 


IRENE, Grade VIII A 


This is the most fascinating book I have ever read. 
BarBARA B., Grade VIII B 


The reading aloud of poetry in class periods by the teacher and 
by pupils who were exceptionally good oral readers stimulated in- 
terest in poetry to such an extent that books of poetry were added 
to the list of books for general reading. Pupils often read again to 
themselves poems that they had enjoyed listening to and then looked 
up other poems of the type that had appealed to them. One teacher 
who had a pleasing, well-modulated voice was particularly success- 
ful in interesting the children in poetry. She read a poem exquisite- 
ly, without affectation, and her pupils always gave enthralled at- 
tention. She read Snow-Bound to a class in a series of lessons, in- 
terrupting the reading with only an occasional word of explanation 
when the allusions were hard to understand. The comments made 
by individual pupils and the general class discussion that followed 
the reading of each unit of the poem showed that the children were 
getting the story for themselves and that they enjoyed the rhythm 
of the poem and the charm of the poet’s wording. The reading of 
other story poems—T he Vision of Sir Launfal, The Leap of Roushan 
Beg, and The Dauber Rounds Cape Horn—met with the same inter- 
ested response. Story poems and ballads were the general favorites 
of both the seventh- and the eighth-grade pupils. Ballads of heroism 
and adventure selected and compiled by William Ernest Henley, 
Mary Wilder Tileston, Helen Dean Fish, Louis Untermeyer, and 
others were read and re-read. ‘Robin Hood and Little John,” ‘“Ho- 
ratius,” “Lochinvar,” “The Ballad of the Oysterman,” and “Paul 
Revere’s Ride” aroused interest. A surprising nuniber of pupils also 











re-read and committed to memory some of the poetry descriptive 
of life and nature that they had especially liked. A few examples 
are “Columbus,” “Evening at the Farm,” “The Hunter’s Song,” 
“Trees,” “Rain in Summer,” “Written in March,” “Going a-Nut- 
ting,” and “To a Waterfowl.” 

It is quite true that the attainment of objectives in an explora- 
tory course in literature ‘‘cannot be recognized or stated in definite- 
ly measurable terms.”* The experiment in reading carried on with 
pupils in the seventh and eighth grades during a period of several 
semesters convinced the writer also of the impossibility of estimating 
illusive values. Yet the results of both experiments in reading seem 
to justify in a rather positive way the following conclusions. Chil- 
dren read and have an interest in reading. They will read good books 
if they are directed to them and if such books are put within their 
reach. They have opinions about what they read and like to express 
them. Each pupil in a group is a reading asset to all the other pu- 
pils provided he is given an opportunity to express freely and spon- 
taneously his opinions of what he reads. Pupils who have acquired, 
step by step, a delight in good literature can be of immeasurable 
help in pointing the way to others. 

If children in the elementary school and junior high school can 
be encouraged to form the habit of browsing about among books, 
learning to like them through reading some of the best of them, 
learning to know at first hand some of the great and lovable char- 
acters that help to people the world of literature, then boys and 
girls will have in their possession an invaluable key to happiness and 
to the attainment of stature in the growth of experience, imagina- 
tion, and sympathy that is possible to all who read. 


tV. L. Beggs and L. G. Hermann, “Exploratory Courses in Junior High School 
Literature,” Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (June, 1928), 789. 
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COMMON SKIN DISEASES OF CHILDREN. II 


CLARK W. FINNERUD, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


ACNE VULGARIS 


Acne vulgaris, commonly referred to as pimples and blackheads, 
is usually most marked during the teens, the period at which all 
the glands of the body are developing and are overactive. Probably 
as many as go per cent of all young persons have acne to some 
degree. The disorder is manifested by large or small pimples and 
blackheads, seen chiefly on the face, forehead, neck, back, chest, 
and outer surfaces of the arms, and commonly it is associated with 
an excessive oiliness of the skin and with considerable dandruff of 
the scalp. It is supposedly caused primarily by an infection of the 
fat glands of the skin, and, though not of internal origin, it is in- 
fluenced by internal factors. Anything that decreases the individ- 
ual’s general vitality tends to aggravate the acne, whether this be 
constipation, faulty diet, anemia, insufficient sleep, or improper 
hygiene. In young women it is frequently aggravated by the men- 
strual period. In such cases the eruption not uncommonly practi- 
cally clears up shortly after the menstrual period only to become 
aggravated shortly before the time of the next period. The disorder 
is seen commonly even in individuals who are meticulous in their 
hygiene. All cases of acne should be properly treated to avoid sub- 
sequent scarring and to afford the afflicted individual a minimum 
of embarrassment. Treatment should be given in spite of the fact 
that there is a tendency toward eventual spontaneous cure of the 
disorder. It seldom persists long after the individual has reached 
the age of twenty years. 

All persons with acne should avoid an excess of sweets, fried 
foods, highly seasoned articles of diet, and indigestible foods. They 
should eat three meals a day at regular hours and avoid coffee, 
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alcoholics, and other stimulating drinks. They should be instructed 
not to take hot baths but to take tepid baths as desired for hygienic 
purposes and a cold shower or a cold tub every morning, Fresh air, 
sunshine, sufficient rest and sleep, and exercise in moderation are 
important. The bowels should be regulated by diet alone. Individual 
cases vary so greatly in their characteristics that any medicinal 
treatment should be carried out only under the direction of a phy- 
sician. 

The teacher must distinguish between acne and skin diseases 
that are infectious. An attempt must be made to prevent the afflict- 
ed individual from becoming self-conscious because of the condition 
since it appears at that time of life when the average person wants 
to look his best. 


BOILS ANP CARBUNCLES 
Boils, scientifically known as “furuncles,”’ the condition as 
“furunculosis,” occur in individuals of all ages and are infections of 
the hair follicles and their attached fat glands. The organisms re- 
sponsible for boils are normally present on the skin of all persons, 
but for some reason they find the skin of one individual a better 
place to grow in than that of another. Among the predisposing fac- 


tors are diabetes, chafing of the skin and other forms of external 
irritation, as well as the factors enumerated under acne. Boils occur 
as large, hard, painful, tender pimples, and upon palpation it can be 
ascertained that the involved area is much larger than it appears 
to be, the tissue around the boil in an area an inch or more in diame- 
ter usually being hard. In an individual with furunculosis there are 
usually only two or three lesions present at a time. Since the indi- 
vidual spreads the infection on himself, there is not uncommonly a 
history of the presence of fifteen or twenty boils before a physi- 
cian is consulted. About a week after a boil makes its appearance, 
it becomes soft and exudes pus, and in the course of the next week a 
“core’”’ comes from it. From this time on healing is rapid. 

Boils differ from carbuncles only in that in the case of the former 
a single hair follicle is involved and the lesion therefore has but a 
single opening, whereas in the case of the latter a number of hair 
follicles are involved and the lesion therefore has several openings. 
It is evident, therefore, that the carbuncle is the more formidable 
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lesion and therefore is responsible for much more pain and tender- 
ness and requires a longer period of time to heal. The most danger- 
ous boils and carbuncles are those situated about the nose and upper 
lip. 

Until further necessary instructions and treatment are received 
from a physician, it is well for an individual with boils to apply to 
the lesions a hot wet dressing of boric acid or epsom salts, a teaspoon- 
ful of either to a pint of hot water, the dressings to be applied for 
ten or fifteen minutes two or three times a day. The general measures 
outlined under the discussion of acne are of importance in the treat- 
ment of boils and carbuncles. Vaccines, internal medication, oint- 
ments, and other measures may also be indicated. Needless to say, if 
the patient has diabetes, this disease should receive proper attention. 


HERPES SIMPLEX (COLD SORES) 


Cold sores, or “herpes simplex,” also commonly known as “fever 
blisters,” occur chiefly on the lips of individuals susceptible to them 
and more rarely elsewhere on the face or in the genital region. The 
exact cause of the disorder is unknown. As one of the names implies, 
cold sores make their appearance most commonly along with a com- 
mon cold, although pneumonia, appendicitis, or any of the numerous 
other disorders which may be responsible for fever commonly are 
characterized by the presence of such an eruption. The disorder is a 
recurrent one, and in some individuals it occurs frequently in the 
absence of colds, fever, irritation by sun and wind, or other exciting 
agents. In a given individual the lesions tend to recur in the same 
location. 

The eruption usually consists of one or two groups of superficial 
or deep-seated water blisters occurring in an area of red and swollen 
skin about the size of a finger nail. Not uncommonly there are rather 
marked itching, stinging, burning, and other sensations in the area 
for from one to several hours before the appearance of the eruption. 
The lesions may either rupture and form crusts or gradually dry up 
and become absorbed. An attack ordinarily lasts for about a week, 
and no scarring results from it. 

Camphor ice and astringent lotions are frequently used to hasten 
the absorption of the lesions, although such local applications are of 
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very limited value. Recurrence can sometimes be prevented by the 
proper application of X-rays, such treatment being limited to the 
affected area. 


ALOPECIA AREATA 


Alopecia areata is a disorder of unknown origin which is re- 
sponsible for the loss of hair (alopecia) in patches (areata). It af- 
fects persons of all ages but is more common in young people. The 
patches vary in number from one to six or more and at first are 
about the size of a finger nail. They gradually enlarge and not un- 
commonly fuse to form large irregular areas. Usually all the hair 
in the patches is absent, a white, shiny scalp being seen in these 
areas. If the patches are spreading, numerous hair stumps about a 
quarter of an inch in length are seen at the edge. These hairs are 
much wider and more heavily pigmented where they are broken off 
than at the points where they enter the hair follicles. This phe- 
nomenon gives them the appearance of exclamation points, and 
they are therefore called “exclamation-point hairs.’””’ When the 
patches are no longer spreading and the hair is growing again in the 
areas, the exclamation-point hairs are not found. There is never 
any redness, scaling, or other sign of inflammation, and there are 
no subjective symptoms. Rarely is the hair of other areas affected, 
notably the bearded region, eyebrows, eyelashes, and armpits. In 
rare instances, the entire body becomes devoid of hair, and one 
sometimes sees total alopecia of the scalp in the absence of involve- 
ment elsewhere. The cases which present total alopecia are prob- 
ably most common in children, and these are the most resistant to 
treatment. There is good evidence that the disorder is related in 
some way to the nervous system. If the alopecia is total, it can fre- 
quently be demonstrated that there is some derangement of the 
glands of internal secretion or that congenital syphilis is a factor. 
As stated, the hair practically always comes back, the exception 
being the cases of total alopecia in children, and even in some of these 
instances the hair can be entirely restored. 

Because of the numerous possibilities as to the causative factors 
in this disorder, each case is an individual problem and can there- 
fore be worked out only by the painstaking efforts of a physician. 
The local treatment consists in the use of stimulating ointments 
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and lotions and sometimes the irradiation of the scalp with ultra- 
violet rays and other measures. The care of the individual’s general 
health is of the utmost importance. 

It is important that this disorder be differentiated from the 
causes of baldness which are infectious and require isolation, such 
as ringworm. 

PSORIASIS 

Psoriasis is a chronic skin disorder characterized by the presence 
of red, scaling lesions. It occurs on any and all areas of the body 
but usually affects primarily and most markedly the scalp, elbows, 
and knees. The disorder rarely begins before the individual is ten 
or twelve years old. It is recurrent, not uncommonly lasting 
throughout life. It tends to improve or even clear up entirely in 
warm weather, making its appearance again in the cool of the au- 
tumn and remaining until the warm of the spring. The disorder is 
usually without subjective symptoms. The lesions vary in size from 
that of a drop of water to that of a platter or larger. Characteris- 
tically, each lesion is covered with silvery white or mother-of-pearl 
colored scales. The scales lie in layers very much like the shingles on 
a roof. When the bottom-most scale is removed, a bleeding point is 
left. This characteristic is not found in other scaling disorders. Pso- 
riasis interferes in no way with the general health, it being a disease 
of the healthy. The lesions are rather unsightly, but they rarely oc- 
cur on the exposed surfaces. Upon clearing, no scarring remains. 

The cause of psoriasis is not known although there are many 
theories with regard to it. Often it is aggravated by the eating of 
foods that come from animals, notably meat, eggs, and cheese. Al- 
though it is not uncommonly seen in more than one member of a 
family, it is not considered a hereditary disorder, nor a contagious 
or infectious one. It can be cleared up by the use of internal medi- 
cines and local preparations, but improvement is usually only tem- 
porary. Some find that they have a minimum of trouble if they live 
in a mild climate. 

DERMATITIS VENENATA 

Dermatitis venenata is an inflammation of the skin of external 
origin. The external irritant best known to the average layman is 
poison ivy. There are, however, many hundreds of substances of 
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chemical, animal, or vegetable nature which are capable of produc- 
ing this type of eruption. The outbreak occurs on exposure to a 
given irritant if the individual is susceptible to that particular 
irritant. 

Among the most common irritants other than poison ivy are 
sumac, primrose, hair dyes, dyes used in furs and clothing, and such 
chemicals as formaldehyde, bichloride of mercury, lysol and other 
antiseptics, and strong soaps. As mentioned, an important factor 
in the production of the eruption is susceptibility onthe part of the 
individual. Where one individual can pick sumac and poison ivy 
and experience no ill effects, another individual will develop an 
acute skin disorder on the slightest exposure to these agents. 

The areas of the skin affected are for the most part those portions 
directly exposed to the irritant. The eruption occurs most common- 
ly, therefore, on the hands, forearms, face, and neck. Signs of trouble 
often appear within a few hours after exposure. The eruption may 
be merely in the form of redness, scaling, and slight swelling in ill- 
defined areas, accompanied by rather severe itching and burning 
sensations. These areas may also be the seat of numerous water 
blisters and crusted areas resulting therefrom as well as the seat of 
pimple-like and hive-like lesions. An individual so affected cannot 
transmit the disorder even by direct contact to one who is unaffect- 
ed. It is probable, however, that in the case of poison ivy, or some 
such strong vegetable irritant, the individual can, within the first 
few hours, spread the eruption on himself. 

The important thing with regard to the prophylaxis and treat- 
ment of the disorder is the determination of the irritant responsible 
for it, since the eruption clears up soon after the removal of the 
cause, that is, within a week or two. The disappearance of the erup- 
tion is hastened by the use of the proper local preparations. In the 
case of poison ivy, treatments can be given which have a specific 
neutralizing effect on that particular causative agent. In any in- 
stance, there is no immunity established, each succeeding attack 
tending to be more severe than the preceding one. The severity of 
an attack depends on the length of time the skin is exposed to 
the irritant as well as on the degree of susceptibility of the in- 
dividual. 
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ECZEMA 


Eczema is a chronic inflammatory disease of the skin that af- 
fects persons of all ages and is particularly common in infants and 
young children. Untu recently it was considered the most common 
skin disorder. Many disorders which previously were diagnosed as 
eczema are no longer so classified. More and more has been learned 
about the causes of these various eruptions, and at the present time 
there remains very little to represent the old-fashioned eczema. 
Some authors even class this as “sensitization dermatitis,”’ thus en- 
tirely disposing of it. 

Eczema is non-infectious and is produced by both external and 
internal agents in an individual whose skin is sensitized to these 
agents. Very little is known concerning the internal factors of most 
importance which are capable of producing eczema. Eczema, there- 
fore, is a form of sensitization dermatitis, and in any given case one 
might also find that there is a history of the individual having other 
sensitization disorders, such as asthma, hay fever, and hives. Foods 
of all kinds, carbohydrates and fats as well as proteins, may be im- 
portant causative factors. Not uncommonly a mother observes that 
her child’s condition is aggravated by the eating of eggs, foods con- 
taining eggs, or other foods, but usually it remains for the physician 
to make such a discovery. Although a physician can ascertain by 
skin tests the foods to which the individual is sensitive, the elimina- 
tion of these from the diet often does not remedy the trouble. The 
disorder is by no means entirely due to food sensitization, as it is too 
generally regarded to be. 

Eczema in infants and children occurs as a redness, scaling, swell- 
ing, and crusting in large, ill-defined areas. It usually affects most 
markedly the face, the neck, the front surfaces of the upper extremi- 
ties, and the back surfaces of the lower extremities. A particularly 
common site is the bend of the elbows and knees. However, any 
and all surfaces of the body are susceptible to it, and there are all 
grades of severity. Itching is a very prominent and distressing 
symptom. The disorder usually begins within the first few weeks of 
life, and in a large percentage of the cases, either because of treat- 
ment or in spite of it, the disorder clears up permanently by the 
time the child is a few months or a few years old. In a small per- 
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centage of the cases, however—perhaps 10 per cent—the individual 
is troubled to some degree for many years or throughout life al- 
though the eruption tends to be more or less periodic. 

Internal treatment is based on the determination of the causa- 
tive factors. The care of the general health is important. Lotions, 
ointments, and other local measures should be suggested by the 
physician since entirely different measures are necessary in the dif- 
ferent stages and types of the disorder. Soap and water should not 
be allowed to touch the involved areas, these parts being cleansed 
only with oils. 


SEBORRHEIC DERMATITIS 


Seborrheic dermatitis is one of the most common inflammatory 
skin diseases. It affects all ages but is particularly common in chil- 
dren. While it is probably an infectious disorder, it is not trans- 
mitted from one individual to another. Internal factors, the nature 
of which often cannot be ascertained, undoubtedly are of importance 
in many cases. 

As it occurs on the scalp, a very common site for it, it resembles 
what might be considered a severe form of dandruff. There is pro- 
fuse, flaky scaling and crusting, diffuse or patchy, on an itchy, in- 
flamed scalp. In ordinary dandruff, the underlying scalp is not in- 
flamed. The earliest manifestation of seborrheic dermatitis is often 
the scaling and crusting of the crown of the head of infants which is 
known to mothers as the “milk crust’’ or “cradle cap.” Seborrheic 
dermatitis commonly occurs on the face and in its mildest form 
resembles what is popularly spoken of as “chapping,”’ red, scaling 
patches of various sizes occurring on the chin and cheeks, at the 
angles of the nose, and elsewhere. One of its most common mani- 
festations in children is redness, scaling, weeping, and crusting be- 
hind and in the ears. This is usually associated with scaling in the 
eyebrows, inflammation of the eyelids and particularly of the lid 
margins, and involvement of other areas to varying degrees. Any 
area of the body may be affected except the palms of the hands and 
the soles of the feet; these areas cannot be affected since they have 
no sebaceous (fat) glands. The disorder is an inflammation of the 
fat glands of the skin, presumably associated with an infection of 
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these glands. In various respects it is so much like some forms of 
eczema that it often cannot be differentiated sharply from it. 

One who is subject to seborrheic dermatitis may have it in one 
form or another at intervals throughout life almost regardless of 
treatment, but this is not the rule. In other words, while treatment 
is of definite value, a person afflicted with the disease cannot be 
assured that he will never again be affected. Zinc-oxide ointment 
and other simple protective pastes can be used to advantage until 
it is convenient for the afflicted person to obtain the services of a 
physician. A plain, nourishing diet should be used, an excess of 
sweets and fats being avoided. It is important that the involved — 
area be cleansed with olive oil, sweet oil, cold cream, or vaseline 
instead of water. 


TEACHER’S MANAGEMENT OF CASES 
The teacher’s problem is to know when to isolate pupils with 
skin lesions and when such isolation need not be insisted on. Of 
course, the safe procedure is to isolate all such pupils until a definite 
diagnosis has been made by a physician. Proper hygiene and cleanli- 
ness are good preventives of certain contagious skin disorders, and 
it is a part of the teacher’s task to encourage these measures. 


25 EasT WASHINGTON STREET 








Cducational Critings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


“New’’ schools and “old” schools.—A recent book! by Harold Rugg and Ann 
Shumaker is stimulating to read but difficult to review. The reader will find 
much in every chapter with which to agree and much, on the other hand, with 
which to quarrel. One suspects that the authors wished to give a controversial 
setting to the problems discussed in the various chapters. In the space allotted 
to a review only the broad issues which are raised in the book can be appraised. 
Many of the chapters deserve to be, and undoubtedly will be, reviewed sepa- 
rately. 

What is meant by the “child-centered” school is indicated in the six articles 
of faith which, according to the authors, have finally emerged as distinctive, 
organizing principles in the “new” schools. These six articles of faith are (1) 
freedom as contrasted with control, (2) child initiative rather than teacher 
initiative, (3) activity rather than mere receptive learning, (4) child interest 
rather than subjects as the basis of the new educational program, (5) creative 
self-expression, and (6) personality and social adjustment. 

The first five chapters of the book attempt to show how these six articles 
of faith came to be, the frontier thinkers that are responsible for them, and the 
schools that were pioneers in embodying these articles of faith in actual school 
practice. These chapters give a very inadequate account of how the present 
emphasis on child life came about. The combined influence of the movements, 
the persons, and the schools treated in these chapters cannot account for the 
evolution of the six principles which are given by the authors as peculiar to child- 
centered schools. Among the movements and theories wholly neglected or 
greatly undervalued are the Froebelian movement, which spread far beyond the 
kindergarten in its emphasis on doing and the unfoldment of personality; the 
Herbartian movement, including the theory of apperception, concentration, 
correlation, and interest; the emphasis on play as a function of child life; the 
child-study movement as recorded in the Pedagogical Seminary and elsewhere; 
the introduction of manual training, agriculture, industrial arts, and home eco- 
nomics, out of which came the theory and practice of the project method more 


t Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, The Child-centered School: An Appraisal of the 
New Education.’ Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. xiv+ 
360. ‘ 
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than ten years ago; student self-government; and the psychology of interest, 
which for more than thirty years has had a prominent part in the training of 
teachers. Of the leaders who have contributed most largely to the movement, 
G. Stanley Hall, Frank M. McMurry, and Charles A. McMurry are not even 
mentioned although they probably had as large a part in establishing these six 
articles of faith as did anyone, with the possible exception of Dewey, and a very 
much larger part than did any of the other persons to whom credit is given. 
Progressive public schools and the training departments of normal schools are 
either wholly neglected or merely mentioned in passing. That these training 
schools have had a large influence in bringing about and popularizing modern 
concepts of child life cannot be questioned. 

In almost every section of the book the influence and the leadership attrib- 
uted to the “new” schools and those teaching in them are out of all proportion 
to what a dispassionate view of their services warrants. Schools, “new” or 
otherwise, which provide laboratory and demonstration facilities in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges have made substantial contributions to the train- 
ing of teachers and supervisors, but even these schools have been merely an 
accompaniment of modern educational development rather than a cause of it. 

The book makes a most valuable contribution in chapters v-x and in 
chapters xix—xxii, in which the articles of faith and the programs of the “new” 
schools are portrayed, their weaknesses pointed out, and improvements sug- 
gested. These chapters should serve as useful guides to the much-needed re- 
vamping of the programs of the “new” schools, and they should help to bring 
some order out of the chaos into which some public schools have been thrown 
by taking over the programs of “new”’ schools in too wholesale a fashion. “New” 
schools have long needed just such friendly, but nevertheless searching, criti- 
cism from someone on the inside. The authors rightly point out the serious 
shortcomings which are displayed in “new” schools, their need of a better vision 
of what constitutes a worthy center of interest, their lack of design, their neglect 
of ideas and training in thinking, their failure to plan adequately in advance, 
and their neglect of the procedures necessary to fix needed concepts and ideas 
and to develop skills and attitudes. These criticisms are sound and must be 
faced squarely by those in charge of ‘‘new” schools as well as by those who are 
tempted to introduce “‘new’’-school programs into public schools. The authors 
urge that the staffs of “new” schools set to work at once to remedy these de- 
fects. Especially do they point out, and rightly so, that the main outcomes and 
the sequences of activities leading to these outcomes must be determined in 
advance if the present lack of design is to be remedied. However, adequate de- 
sign cannot be attained nor the other defects removed under the guidance of 
the six articles of faith alone. Indeed, it is largely because these articles con- 
stitute an inadequate and partial theory of education that defects are found in 
“new” schools. No acceptable outcomes can be unrelated to the major types of 
activity in which people, young and old, engage in life outside the school. 
Satisfactory “sequences of activities” leading to the main outcomes cannot be 
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determined except by the experimental evaluation of each step in each sequence. 
Nor can it be assumed that the present school subjects will disappear when 
the outcomes and the necessary sequences of activities are rightly determined. 
Indeed, while school subjects may be modified or consolidated, their disappear- 
ance seems unlikely. Certainly the unit activities given in chapter vi as repre- 
sentative of the “new” schools show poorer design than do school subjects and 
are no more adequate centers of children’s interests and life-activities or stimu- 
lators to child growth than are the activities which form a part of school sub- 
jects in the best courses of study. Indeed, many of the unit activities listed in 
the book have been included in regular school subjects for many years. 

The book is rich in suggestions which schools in general need to consider 
most seriously. There is no doubt that there is always a tendency toward for- 
mal, mechanical teaching and that most schools will profit by freeing the child 
from many unnecessary types of restrictions. The plea for pupil initiative and 
for more activity is in harmony with the best tendencies found in progressive 
public schools. No one who has studied the accomplishments of children who 
are intensely interested or who have set up desirable purposes can doubt that 
interests and purposes are essential to the educational process, but this does not 
mean that transient child interests should be the center of the course of study. 
If interests and purposes are to have educational worth, they must be based on 
values, and the more universal and permanent the values, the better. There 
is no doubt that schools have greatly underemphasized creative and aesthetic 
experiences. Indeed, at the high-school and college levels the neglect of these 
experiences is hardly short of disgraceful. The daily or weekly program un- 
questionably needs to be made more elastic, and the subjects or centers of inter- 
est need to be more closely related. There should be more design in the course 
of study asa whole. All these statements will be readily admitted by thousands 
of supervisory officers in modern public schools, but these school officers prob- 
ably will not, and should not, admit that the road to the achievement of these 
ends is through such educational programs as are described in chapter vi. 

The cause for which the authors stand would be strengthened somewhat 
by omitting all attempts to contrast the “new school” and the “old school.” 
As the authors correctly point out, the “new” schools vary enormously in con- 
tent, equipment, and methods of teaching. Their educational program is large- 
ly fortuitous. What is taught in any one of them is largely determined by the 
interests of the director and the teachers who happen to be in the school. How 
the teaching is done is determined by how the director and the teachers like to 
teach. To lump all good practice, or even tendencies, under the achievements of 
“new” schools, while charging all bad practice to “old” schools, is without justi- 
fication. There is no desirable practice nor, for that matter, any questionable 
practice which cannot be found outside as well as inside the “new” school. 
Why not appraise each proposal, then, on its merits as a proposal for all schools? 
If, for example, rhythm seems good in teaching handwriting, music, physical 
education, or any other subject, let us find out the particular way in which it is 
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good and the types of learning in which it is serviceable, describe carefully the 
specific procedures found to be the most satisfactory, and attempt to introduce 
these procedures into all schools. In this way all children may profit from any- 
thing good worked out in any school, “new” or “old”: the school assembly as 
exhibited in the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago; industrial arts as devel- 
oped in the old Speyer School of Columbia University or in the public schools 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan; the abolition of marks as shown in the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chicago; creative writing as carried on in the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College and elsewhere; the natural atmosphere of 
industry as found in the Dundee Elementary School, a public school in Omaha, 
Nebraska; the efficient, practicable buildings and equipment of the elementary 
schools of Des Moines, Iowa; and the teaching of English to Mexican children 
as organized in the public schools of Los Angeles, California, and San Antonio, 
Texas. No school, public or private, is perfect, but hundreds of schools have 
successful practices which can be and should be emulated. The description and 
appraisal which the authors give of the “new” schools show clearly that it would 
be a serious blunder for public schools to take over the program of any one of 
these schools. On the other hand, experience has shown that any educational 
procedure which has its worth clearly demonstrated, its practicability assured, 
and the necessary equipment provided, will be readily accepted by teachers and 
supervisors everywhere. The objection that individual procedures cannot be 
isolated from the unified program of the ‘‘new” school as a whole cannot be de- 
fended for the authors have demonstrated unmistakably that the “new” schools 
have no unified program. Indeed, such worth as these schools possess results 
chiefly from the summation of the values of the individual procedures. 

The authors pass too lightly over the administrative difficulties which would 
be involved in putting the “new’’-school programs into public schools even if it 
were desirable to do so. The classes in “new” schools are small and the pupils, 
in general, highly selected. Many procedures which are possible in a school of 
two hundred pupils are not possible in a school of two thousand. Many types 
of activities are possible in a class of ten pupils which are not possible in a class 
of forty. The per pupil cost of operating “new” schools is very great, and criti- 
cal readers will not be convinced by the statement that so rich a nation as the 
United States can afford classes of fifteen, windows with balconies, and carpeted 
floors. Those in charge of public schools must get money in competition with - 
those interested in other endeavors—public recreation, public libraries, public 
parks, public charities, adequate policing, and the like. Except in a few wealthy 
residential districts, the probability of being able to finance schools on the basis 
of classes of fifteen and carpeted floors is negligible. During the last twenty 
years the beauty, healthfulness, flexibility, and educational usefulness of public- 
school buildings and equipment have been improved enormously. Indeed, the 
superintendent of schools who wishes to improve the buildings and equipment 
in his system will find the most helpful suggestions not in “new” schools but in 
public schools, as, for example, in the public-school buildings and equipment of 
Des Moines, Iowa, or Denver, Colorado. 
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Both teachers and laymen will find in The Child-centered School a stimulat- 
ing and readable discussion of the theory and practice in so-called “new” or 
progressive schools. The book contains also an annotated bibliography for those 
who wish additional information. Perhaps the greatest service of the book will 
be to provoke thinking in advanced classes in education. The reviewer is using 
the book in such a class with interest and satisfaction to the students and to 


himself. 
ERNEST Horn 


UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


An introductory book on teaching.—Teachers of courses in general methods 
in the elementary school and in classroom management will welcome a book' 
designed to cover these two fields. Almack and Lang draw on rich and varied 
experiences for suggestions and advice to the beginning teacher. The material 
in the book deals in a general way with three topics, each of which is dealt 
with as an integral part of the book. These topics are (1) the work of the teach- 
er and the equipment for successful teaching, (2) duties related to organization 
and management, and (3) principles and methods of teaching. 

Part I discusses the opportunities for progress and service in the teaching 
profession, the type of training needed for success, the personal qualities which, 
in the judgment of the authors, teachers should possess, and the causes of failure 
in teaching. The discussion of these topics is quite general, and little use is made 
of the various quantitative data to be found in the literature dealing with these 
topics. The section is concluded with a brief discussion of the various steps 
to be taken in securing a position, the salary question, and some aspects of pro- 
fessional ethics. The discussion of these points is concrete and specific and 
should be of considerable value to those who are about to enter the teaching 
profession. 

Part II deals with various problems of classroom management and organ- 
ization that are encountered by the beginning teacher. Many practical sugges- 
tions are given regarding the initial period of teaching, discipline, routinizing 
procedures, attendance, and community relationships. There are many spe- 
cific procedures outlined which might well be made the basis of unit exercises 
in practice teaching to make them concrete and to make certain that they are 
more than mere words to the student. Such procedures can be followed in 
courses in practice teaching which emphasize the participation of the beginner 
in specific tasks during the initial stages of the work dealing with the mechani- 
cal routine of the classroom. 

In Part III the authors attempt to give an overview of the teaching pro- 
cedure in general and the methods of teaching the several subjects of the ele- 
mentary school. It is obvious that it is practically impossible to give a treat- 
ment of the teaching of such a subject as arithmetic or reading in a single chap- 


t John C. Almack and Albert R. Lang, The Beginning Teacher. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xviii+-478. $2.40. 
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ter of twenty-five pages. This fact is recognized by the authors, who state that 
the material given is largely a formulation of general principles with several 
illustrations of their application, which must be amplified by a consideration of 
the material found in the references at the end of each chapter and in the courses 
of study in the various communities. The textbook might therefore serve as a 
basic outline for a course in general methods. The specific “how to do” is not 
given. The discussion makes considerable use of many of the important find- 
ings of research in curriculum-making and points out the difficulties which are 
the causes of failure and lack of progress in the different subjects; it suggests 
also the use of standard tests as the basis for an effective teaching program in 
which diagnostic and remedial work must play an important part. The sup- 
plementary references are adequate and up to date. The material in this part 
of the book should be very stimulating to teachers in service who wish to keep 
in touch with the more recent developments in teaching procedures and in- 


structional materials. 
LrEo J. BRUECKNER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Rating teachers.—The results of certain experimental studies have led several 
writers to make statements to the effect that beyond a certain minimum amount 
of each of the factors generally recognized as influencing teaching, such as intel- 
ligence, training, and experience, a person might as well select teachers with 


his eyes closed as to depend on any data furnished by application blanks, letters 
of recommendation, school records, etc. If such statements are true, they should 
challenge the attention of the entire teaching profession. Such a situation ap- 
pears to indicate that at present there are no objective means of recognizing 
the elements of superior teaching, which in turn raises the question: How can 
a teacher-training institution systematically carry on instruction until it has 
succeeded in differentiating the desirable outcomes for which it must train? 

Since much conflicting evidence has been gathered on the question of rating 
instruction, the logical approach to an attempt to solve the elusive components 
of this problem is a critical, analytical evaluation of the present available evi- 
dence bearing on the qualifications necessary to good teaching. Such a study 
has been made by Ernest Walter Tiegs.* 

The contribution of the author may be considered as threefold: (1) a dis- 
cussion of the findings and limitations of the studies of other writers, (2) presen- 
tation and evaluation of studies made by the author in schools in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and (3) a pointing toward techniques which give promise of improve- 
ment in the effectiveness with which teachers may be selected. 

After carefully reviewing his own experimental data as well as the data of 
other research workers, the author reaches the conclusion that “the problem of 


tEmest Walter Tiegs, An Evaluation of Some Techniques of Teacher Selection. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 108. $1.50. 
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predicting teaching success for the purpose of selection and the problem of judg- 
ing the results of teaching, on which selection is dependent, are far from solved” 
and that the “correlations which have been found are in most cases extremely 
low” (p. 74). He criticizes the usual attempts to make adequate professional 
judgments on the basis of indefinite, intangible, and personal concepts of success 
but is of the opinion, as a result of his own investigations, that the graphic 
rating technique, by which a teacher is rated on a point scale on a a of items, 
is the most promising. 

The methods of the author for determining which techniques promise the 
greatest possibilities of success in the selection of teachers were mainly two: 
the determination of the reliability of the techniques on the basis of repeated 
rankings of many teachers by various judges and the correlation of such rank- 
ings with an established criterion. These methods are open to criticism, the first 
because of the brief time that elapsed between the successive rankings by the 
judges and the second because of the uncertain validity of the criterion used. 
The criterion consisted of the rankings based on the ratings on thirteen factors 
given to the teachers by supervisors, principals, and assistant superintendents 
who had observed their work. This supposedly correct index of the teachers’ 
teaching success is placed in a rather unfavorable light when one takes into 
consideration Rugg’s conclusion that “the unreliability of current typical ratings 
of teachers by principals is so great that it is almost valueless” (p. 25) and again 
when one realizes on what different bases teaching efficiency generally appears 
to be judged. Difference in bases of judgment is revealed by the lack of agree- 
ment between the correlation of the author’s criterion with the Knight, 
Bathurst, Ruch, and Telford standardized test for elementary teachers and the 
correlation reported by the makers of the test between the test and a similar 
criterion. The authors of the test found a correlation of +-.52 between their test 
and estimates of teachers’ success by school officers whereas Tiegs found a cor- 
responding correlation of only +.02 (p. 66). While this discrepancy does not 
necessarily invalidate the criterion used, it causes one to question the presence 
of satisfactory standards of teaching efficiency in the minds of supervisors and 
administrators in general. 

The author himself recognizes the limitations of his data. Though his own 
technique is open to much the same criticism which he makes of the techniques 
of other writers, he has made a needed contribution in presenting a summary of 
studies, including his own, bearing on the techniques of teacher selection and a 
careful interpretation of the findings of these studies. A commendable feature 
of the book is the inclusion of samples of application blanks and tests referred to. 


HERBERT T. OLANDER 


A report on character education.—The moral or ethical emphasis has been 
for many years a dominant note in the educational motif. There is nothing 
strange about that. The educational reformers of the past sought a similar end. 
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From Rousseau on, society was to be remade through its schools. Did not 
Pestalozzi seek it? Was not Herbart’s end the moral being? It is not surprising, 
then, that the present with its manifold problems of adjustment should chal- 
lenge those concerned as to the kind of world in which we must live. 

The previous emphasis on moral and ethical training has evolved into the 
present character-education movement. The change in terms is significant chief- 
ly in that the latter carries with it the implication of overt behavior while the 
former suggests too often only an intellectual acceptance of the validity of a 
way of response as a standard. The emphasis of modern psychology on the 
significance of preschool experience in the formation of character elements has 
elevated the home as a vital factor. Organizations aiming at the education of 
parents have sprung into existence quite universally. The report of a recent 
conference of such an organization is a significant assemblage of papers and 
discussions representing the thought of many leaders in the field. 

It is interesting and noteworthy that contributions were made by psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, sociologists, philosophers, physicians, religionists, and edu- 
cators—a many-sided approach certainly and typifying the multiplicity of fac- 
tors which in modern life must be considered. In her address of welcome, the 
chairman set forth four goals for satisfactory development of character: physi- 
cal health, emotional balance, intellectual alertness, and a spiritual point of 
view. To the last three only did the group address itself. 

The report is divided into four sections: (1) “Scientific Attitude toward 
Character Development,” (2) “Emotional Health of the Child,” (3) “Standards 
for Character,” and (4) ‘Round Table Discussions.” 

Professor Mark A. May, of Yale University, reviews the scientific studies 
which have yielded insight into the influence of home, school, and other factors 
on character. Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, of the University of Iowa, reviews 
briefly the historical background of the movement. Professor Henry C. Morri- 
son, of the University of Chicago, sets forth his view of a wholesome school life. 
Dr. Joseph Jastrow, of New York City, supplies an interesting and suggestive 
discussion with respect to the psychology of development, more especially with 
respect to the emotions. ‘ 

Dr. Florence Mateer, of Columbus, Ohio, discusses interestingly the physi- 
cal basis of emotional health; Dr. Bernard Glueck, of New York City, the signifi- 
cance of parental attitudes on emotional health; and Dr. William Healy, of 
Boston, the constructive values of conflicts, successes, and failures. Dr. George 
A. Dorsey emphasizes the significance of original nature with respect to the 
problem of effective direction on the part of the parent, while Professor Harold 
Rugg, of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, describes the manner in which 
good teaching stimulates creative effort and character. 


* The Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Education, Building Charac- 
ter. Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Parent Education, February, 1928. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. vit+346. $1.00. 
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An excellent analysis of the factors which contribute to present-day moral 
inefficiency is made by Dr. Max C. Otto, of the University of Wisconsin, under 
the title “Ideals and Character.” Dr. William Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, shows how the laws of learning operate in the develop- 
ment of patterns of behavior. 

The remainder of the report consists of a series of round-table discussions 
led by educators pleading for opportunities for creative expression and for the 
worthy use of leisure time, sociologists pleading for the development of fine 
social attitudes, and religionists pleading for the recognition of the place and 
function of religion as a force of profound significance. 

The report supplies an interesting and stimulating cross-section of the posi- 
tions held by those who are thinking effectively in the field. Teachers, parents, 
and all concerned with education in any of its phases will profit greatly by 
reading it. 

R. E. WAGER 

Emory UNIVERSITY 


An introduction to teaching.—Since the publication in 1918 of Judd’s well- 
known book Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education a number of general 
textbooks in education have been published for the pw pose of providing a more 
perfect orientation in the field of education than was possible when the entire 
training program consisted of specialized courses, each in a different part of the 
field. The publication of Drum’s A Preview of Teaching* represents another 


effort in the same direction. The title is suggestive of the basic purpose of the 
book, since it is intended as an introduction to teaching rather than strictly as 
a textbook in methods. 

The space is about evenly divided between general orientation and methods. 
The fourteen chapters of the book are devoted to biological, psychological, and 
sociological bases of education, the curriculum, administration, how to study, 
stimulating reflection, drill, appreciation, choosing’a field for specialization, and 
teacher personality. 

The book is well executed as regards the author’s ability to organize and 
present in interesting and readable fashion the topics which he set out to treat. 
The substance of the chapters is worth studying and should be available to 
teachers-in-training. 

The book reveals evidence of the author’s direct and intimate acquaintance 
with teacher-training problems. For example, a very practical feature of the 
book is the set of nineteen observation projects which are suggested at the ends 
of various chapters. These projects are related more or less definitely to the 
subject matter of the particular chapters and are intended to promote a closer 
and more concrete application of the material of the book to actual classroom 
situations. 

t Warren Nevin Drum, A Preview of Teaching. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 
viii +338. $1.80. 
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Three of the chapters devoted to methods seem to be particularly well de- 
signed from the standpoint of their practical applications to actual teaching 
situations. Each of these is in reality a score card by which to judge classroom 
work of the particular type discussed. Each item in the score card is the subject 
of one or more paragraphs in the chapter, which explains its meaning, impor- 
tance, etc. 

The book has one important limitation. It seems that the author made a 
mistake in writing one book instead of two. The effort to combine two quite 
different types of material into one book has made it necessary to slight both 
types to a rather serious degree. The author states in the Preface that the book 
may be used equally well in introductory courses and courses on the technique 
of teaching. This effort to include both orientation and methods in one course 
seems questionable to the reviewer. There are orientation topics which have 
been omitted and which, if they had been treated adequately, would have taken 
up space that has been given to methods. Similarly, there are topics relating 
to methods which have been excluded and which, if they had been fully treated, 
would have required space that has been given to orientation. For example, the 
material on methods that is included is limited to discipline, how to study, reflec- 
tion, drill, appreciation, and teacher personality, such important considerations 
as the project method, socialized class procedures, new-type tests, individualized 
instruction, laboratory activities, and visual presentation being neglected. 

The value and usefulness of the book must be considered not only in relation 
to the course itself but also in relation to the rest of the teacher-training curricu- 
lum. If the later methods courses are properly correlated with this course, the 
result will be good. If, however, close correlation is not accomplished, there may 
be serious overlapping and duplication and some loss of interest in the regular 
methods courses because they repeat what has been well done. 


C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A technique for determining the grade placement of poetry —One of the most 
perplexing problems confronting the curriculum-builder is that of grading sub- 
ject matter correctly. The prevailing method of determining grade placement 
has been to consult experts or to imitate other courses of study. The result of 
using either of these methods is widespread disagreement in the placement of 
materials. For instance, standard selections of poetry have been found to have 
an average range of 3.5 years in grade placement. Among the recent attempts 
to grade materials scientifically is an experiment by Cavins,? in which he devel- 
oped a technique for classifying poems properly. 

Cavins’ investigation comprised the following steps: (1) the statement by 
experts in the field of literature of the factors to be considered in placing a 
particular poem, (2) objective tests devised in the light of these factors, (3) 

* Lorimer Victor Cavins, Standardization of American Poetry for School Purposes. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. x-+134. $1.50. 
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the administration of the tests to more than three thousand children, and (4) 
analysis of the tabulated results to indicate a method of classifying poems 
scientifically. 

The study included two types of tests, one to measure the child’s grasp of 
the factual content and the other to determine his ability to discern the real 
meaning of the poem. The results showed that the average child can under- 
stand the individual facts of poems as now classified but that the central purpose 
and thought escape him. Since understanding improves from grade to grade, 
Cavins was able to construct a simple scale for determining grade placement. 

Cavins’ classification of several popular poems will prove helpful to the 
reader. However, the greatest value of the study lies in the advancement of a 
technique by which teachers and administrators can determine the proper classi- 


fication of any poem. 
Mitprep A. DAWson 
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